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<3 1975 Polaroid Corooration 
'•Polaroid" and "Polacolor”*' 
‘Suggested list orice 


By rights, it 

should cost 
twice as much. 

Polaroid’s new $25* Super Shooter Land camera 
is equipped with features you’d expect to find on 
cameras that are double the price. 

Like an electric eye, electronic shutter, a three- 
element lens and built-in flashcube attachment. 

But even more important, it’s the most versatile 
Colorpack camera Polaroid has ever made. It uses 
six different kinds of Polaroid Land film. Every¬ 
thing from our least expensive black-and-white 
right up to our new big brilliant Polacolor 2 — 
Polaroid’s major new film that literally saturates 
your pictures with color. 

Best of all, you have the incomparable excite¬ 
ment of seeing your pictures instantly. Which, when 
you think about it, is worth a small fortune in itself. 

Polaroid’s New $25 Super Shooter 

It uses our new brilliant Polacolor 2 film. 
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Lowest priced car 
in America. $ 27ir 


33mpg and all these standard features: 


1. Power front disc brakes 

2. 4-speed all synchromesh 
transmission 

3. Hi-back reclining bucket seats 

4. 1.6 liter OHV hemi-head engine 

5. Rear window defogger 

6. Vinyl interior 

7. Cigarette lighter 

8. Whitewall tires 

9. Back windows that really open 
10- Lockable gas cap 

11 . Transistorized ignition 

12. Color-keyed interior 

13. Glove box 

14. Flo-thru ventilation 

15. Bumper guards 

16. Bright trim 

17. Recessed, covered spare tire 

18. Curved side windows 

19. Steel unit-body construction 

20. Five main-bearing crankshaft 

21. Anti-freeze 

22. Energy-locking seat belt 
retractors 


23. MacPherson-strut front 
suspension 

24. Front and rear ash trays 

25. Inside hood release 

26. Heavy duty fresh air heater 
and ventilator 

27. Passenger assist grip 

28. 3-position dome light 

29. Reversible keys 

30. Dual horns 

31. Aluminized muffler and 
exhaust pipe 

32. Molded headlining 

33. Tool kit and touch-up paint 

34. 6 months/6500 miles service 
interval 

35. 12 months/12,500 miles new car 
warranty 

36. Pre-delivery service 

Plus these standard safety 

equipment items: 

37. Steel reinforced doors 

38. Steering column lock 


39. 2-speed electric windshield 
wipers/washer 

40. Padded dash and visors 

41. Recoverable shock absorbing 
bumpers 

42. 4-way hazard warning lights 


Compare 

how much there is to the new 
Corolla 2-door sedan. Your Toyota 
Dealer has a FREE booklet you 
can pick up. The 
Small Car Bargain 
Hunter's Guide. It 
compares Toyota 
to other popular 
small cars, and it 
was prepared for 
Toyota by the 
editors of Road & v,a ga</ne‘ 
Track magazine. '—■— 



See how much car your money can buy. Now! 

TOYOTA 

Small car specialists for over 40 years. 


‘Based on a comparison of manufacturers' suggested 1975 retail prices, excluding destination charges, state and local taxes and optional equipment. 
"1975 Federal ERA test results for simulated highway driving. In simulated city driving. Corolla averaged 21 mpg. 

Actual mileage varies depending on road and weather conditions, driving habits and how well you maintain your car. 







Gan we afford to put 
Motorola Quality into this 
*29.95* car tape player? 



We can’t afford not to. Every set we fix 
under our guarantee costs us *13“ 


This mini car tape player, Model TM124S, 
carries the same one year guarantee as 
Motorola’s highest-priced car entertainment 
center. 

So, if it needs fixing under the generous 
terms of our guarantee, it costs Motorola at 


least $13.00 to get it fixed for you. You better 
believe we build it right! 

Several thousand Motorola Authorized 
Warranty Stations, in all 50 states, stand ready 
to back up this guarantee. 

*Mfr's suggested list price, optional with dealers. Speakers extra. 


MOTOROLA ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 

Motorola guarantees to correct product defects by paying labor charges (including removal and reinstalla¬ 
tion) and providing Motorola replacement parts for a period of one year from date of purchase. 

This guarantee is effective only if the product, together with proof of purchase, is taken to and serviced 
by an authorized Motorola Automotive Sound Products service station during normal working hours. Non- 
Motorola equipment, its removal or installation, static or other electrical interference, water damage, damage 
from other extraneous causes (including owner misuse) and foreign use (except Canada) are not covered by 
this guarantee. This guarantee constitutes Motorola’s only warranty responsibility and is in lieu of all other 
warranties whether express, implied or statutory. 



MOTOROLA 

something ELSE in sound on wheels 

























19 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Oct. 74. 
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28 Jipcho 
Was Really Socko 

Pro track staged a showcase meet tor 
TV but, despite intensive coverage, the 
show would have been a I toper oo had it 
not been tor Ben Jipcho. The smiling 
Kenyan, who seemed to understand 
something about reruns, won the mile 
and the two mile in record times. 

by Ron Reid 


22 Battle to the Wire 

With Indiana out ol the NCAA tournament, 
it figures to be a horse race 

by Barry McDermott 

26 The Most Likely to Succeed 

Some ol the rookies that bloom in the 
spring, Ira-la. become hardy perennials 

by Larry Keith 



The departments 

17 Scorecard 
56 Pro Basketball 
62 Skiing 

67 Women’s Basketball 

Credits on page 85 


70 Speed Skating 

85 For the Record 

86 19th Hole 


30 Skating from Under a Shadow 

The Islanders. New York's "other team," 
may tace the Rangers in the playolts 

by Mark Mulvoy 

40 Dem Bones, Dem Sly Bones 

Wary bonefish feed on the flats off Roaten, 
but the natives have cuda tor suppah 

by Robert F. Jones 

46 Room at the Top 

Fire a manager and next day he has a new 
job. Owners like men with experience 

by Bil Gilbert 

72 The Price Is Always Right 

Be it a PGA tune-ament or a $5 Nassau, 62- 
year-old Sam Snead gives it his best shot 

by John Underwood 


Next Week 

THE KING OF THE HOOP will be crowned at 
the NCAA tournament when surprising Syra¬ 
cuse. emotional Kentucky, balanced Louisville 
and—who else?—UCLA meet in San Diego to 
separate the champ from the pretenders. 

THE LIP AND THE GANG ride again in Leo Du- 
rocher's spirited remembrance of the Gas 
House days in St. Louis—the era of the Deans 
Frisch, Medwick, Martin. First of a series drawn 
from Durocher's forthcoming memoirs. 
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DO YOU KNOW WHY 
CHEVROLET IS 

AMERICA’S FULL-SIZE LEADER, 
AMERICA? 



Chevy full-size cars 
have outsold their nearest 
sales competitor by over 
5,778,000 cars over the 
last 16 years. And we're 
already ahead by over 

50,000 for the first 5 
months of the current 
model year. For some 
very good reasons: 

Lowest priced 
full-size. 

A recent comparison 
of Manufacturers’ 
Suggested Retail Prices 
showed that Bel Air is 
America’s lowest priced 
full-size car. The Impala 
4-Door Sedan has the 
lowest price of any 
popular American full- 
size car. Caprice Classic 
Coupes and Sedans have 
the lowest price of any 


top-of-the-line full-size 
car. And Caprice Classic 
convertible is America’s 
lowest priced full-size 
convertible. 

Roomiest car 
in America. 

According to 
Automotive Industries’ 
Roominess Index, full- 
size Chevrolet 4-Door 
Sedans top the domestic 
car industry in roominess. 
And with molded full 
foam seats in front and 
back, our full-size cars 
accommodate six adults 
comfortably. 

Good gas mileage. 
New efficiencies. 

Based on the figures 
published in the EPA 


Buyer’s Guide, both 
Caprice and Impala (with 
standard 350-2 V8) 
achieved 18 mpg in the 
highway test and 12 mpg 
in the city test. That’s 
better gas mileage than 
most full-size cars scored. 

And this year you 
can enjoy an easier 
maintenance schedule due 
to new efficiencies on 
Caprice and Impala. 

Less recommended 


The time to think 
about what a car will be 
worth when you sell it 
is when you buy it. And 
most popular Chevrolet 
full-size cars have 
traditionally had higher 
resale value than the most 
similar models from 
Chevrolet’s nearest sales 
competitor. So don’t 
make any deal until 
you’ve seen your 
Chevrolet dealer. 


Now that 
makes sense 

CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA 


for 1975 could save you 
a lot over the period of time 
you keep your car. 

Traditionally 
high resale. 











Before somebody advises you 
about business insurance, 
ask who’s advising him. 



A man simply can’t walk around with all the 
facts you need in his head. Business insurance is too 
complicated. And changing every day. 

Lincoln National Life recognizes this. And 
we’re backing our agents with everything we have. 

Computer terminals have Seen installed in 
many of our agencies. The terminals are hooked to 
the master computer in the home office. Millions of 
facts about business insurance are at the 
agent's fingertips. 

We’ve equipped our local agencies 
with a special television system. When we 
come up with a business insurance idea, 
we videotape it. Then we send these 
tapes to Lincoln National agencies 


throughout America. 

We’ve always had an army of insurance special¬ 
ists at the home office. Now we’re adding them to 
the staffs of our agencies. Group insurance special¬ 
ists. Pension specialists. Profit snaring, variable an¬ 
nuities, deferred compensation, you name it. 

We put our agents through a rigorous 33 
month training period. Many of them enroll at the 
American College of Life Underwriters to become 
CLU’s. They study for about five years and we pay 
the expenses. 

What it boils down to is this. 

If our agents don’t know their busi¬ 
ness they don’t deserve yours. 
We’re making sure they do. 


|V, THE 
* LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
a COMPANY 


A Lincoln National corporation / Fort Wayne. Indiana 








Just off the press! 

Covering almost every type and size of craft, 
both sail and power, plying inland, 
coastal or off-shore waters: 


THE TIME-LIFE 
LIBRARY OF BOATING 


Whether you're a novice or veteran 
skipper ... a power or sailboat 
enthusiast ... an inland, offshore or 
deepwater buff... your boating questions 
and problems will be expertly answered in 
the new Time-Life Library of Boating. 
This up-to-date, comprehensive, encyclo¬ 
pedic series describes in precise detail the 
nautical skills and techniques you need to 
master. Boat handling and maintenance are 
demonstrated in clear, direct language and 
superb illustrations. Hundreds of specially 
commissioned step-by-step action strips 
show you exactly how to execute an 


TIME 

nm 



amazingly wide variety of boating 
maneuvers and procedures. And 
because the contents are so well-organized, 
you’ll find what you want quickly and easily. 

Top skippers, navigators, surveyors, 
meteorologists and naval architects have 
been consulted. And they offer you the kind 
of specific, firsthand advice which will 
prepare you for emergencies, and add to 
your enjoyment when you’re having smooth 
sailing. For example, you’ll find out what to 
do in a tight spot at the harbor mouth . .. 
what signs indicate it’s time to replace or 
downgrade nylon. Dacron or polypropylene 
lines . . . why a bigger outboard for your 
water skiing may not be the answer ... 
which six problems you should check when 
your outboard won’t start... how to deal 
with a stalled motor at sea (10 things it 
could be, and how to fix them). 

The Time-Life Library of Boating tells 
you what you need to know, no matter 
where your boat takes you: oceans, seas, 
gulfs, bays, channels; coastal and offshore 
waters; rivers, lakes, and man-made water¬ 
ways, including locks. Illustrated with 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Oepl. C8ACQ1 
Tima A Lifa Bldg . Chicago, III. 60611 

Yes, I would like to examine The Boat. Please send it to me for 10 days’ free 
examination - and enter my subscription to The Time-Life Library of 
Boating. If I decide to keep The Boat, I will pay $9.95 plus shipping and 
handling. I then will receive future volumes in The Time-Life Library of 
Boating series, shipped a volume at a time approximately every other month. 
Each is $9.95 plus shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day, free examina¬ 
tion basis. There is no minimum number of books that 1 must buy and 1 may 
cancel my subscription at any time simply by notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep The Boat, 1 will return the book within 10 days, 
my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and 1 will not be under 
any further obligation. 

Name__ 


hundreds of full-color and black-and-white 
photographs, line drawings, maps, charts, 
tables and diagrams, this practical, common- 
sense information is beautifully integrated 
with the romance and history of boating, 
the marvelous lore and language of the sea. 

As your introduction to this extraordinary 
series, you’re invited to examine Tlic Boat 
It tells you what you want to know about thi 
principal types of pleasure craft in use today 
— from what kind of design is best for a 
sumptuous sportsfisherman, to the most 
important features to look for in a child's 
first sailboat. So why not come aboard for 
10 days free — and send for The Boat today 



Enjoy THE BOAT 
free for 10 days 
as your introduction to 
THE TIME-LIFE 
LIBRARY of BOATING 




































| There’s a " 
’ company that * 
loves tennis 
even more than 
you do. 


So you got yourself hooked on tennis. 
We understand. It happened to us, 
too. About 90 years ago. We’re the 
company that’s put our brand on 
almost every facet of the game. 
Rackets for one. We’ve made 
millions of them. The Bancroft 
Competition is a classic example of 
how tough, powerful and playable a 
Bancroft racket can be. Its extra 
design features include a fiberglass 
reinforced throat and shoulders, per¬ 
fect balance and an ideally placed 
sweetspot. Bancroft tenniswear is 
next. Designed for players to play in. 
New halter-top dresses with colors 
show a refreshing respect for the 
traditions of the game. A ball pocket 
in the ladies panty is an innovation 
that makes sense. Also, we can give 
you a pretty good pair of shoes. 
Bancroft-Tretorn shoes. Your pro 
will probably tell you they’re the 
finest in the world. And then you 
can try the Bancroft-Tretorn 
‘‘lively-til-lost’’ tennis balls. The 
fact is there are 110 great 
Bancroft tennis products. And 
that's what makes us the 
tennis partner you can 
play with all your tennis 
life. Ask your pro or 
sporting goods dealer 
about Bancroft. 


Jiancnift 

The Tennl» Company 
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(ghopwalk 

by J. D. REED 


PACK SAUSAGE CHIPS, SPINACH DUST, 
PANCAKE FLAKES—AND FARE THEE WEIL 


In the horsehidc-and-carbine past, one knew 
what to expect of camp and trail food—cold, 
burnt trout, raw-fried potatoes and the ev¬ 
eryday ecstasy of beans. This oldtimers' fare 
continues to be lauded by outdoor writers, 
though one wonders why. 

The alternative is frccze-dried food, which 
is not all rumor suggests or memory expects. 
The banal and bitter powdered eggs of 
WWII fame have moved into the Space Age. 
One is now tempted by glittering packets of 
shrimp creole, lasagna, raspberry-apple 
crunch, tuna salad and cottage cheese. 

The process is relatively simple. Prepared 
food is flash-frozen, as if for the supermar¬ 
ket, then placed in vacuum chambers, and 
through the magic of technology the ice in 
the food is converted into a gas, which is 
pumped from the chamber. The food retains 
most of its flavor, but only 10% of its weight 
in water. 

“When freeze-dried products first came on 
the market, even my dog wouldn't touch 
them," says a saleswoman at Eastern Moun¬ 
tain Sports in Boston. “Now our staff 
munches shrimp and banana chips all day 
long." 

The advantages of freeze-dried foods are 
obvious. In terms of weight, four medium¬ 
sized cooked pork chops can be reduced to 
two ounces, so you can hang by ropes from 
the north face of the Eiger and enjoy a Mom's 
dinner, having expended only two ounces of 
agony getting it to 13,000 feet. Ease in prep¬ 
aration is another factor. Adding water to 
most foods and letting them stand is all that 
is necessary. Also the mixes seemingly have 
a life as long as plutonium. "We've been 
making freeze-dried foods for only 12 years," 
says Mickey Lancer of Oregon Freeze Dry 
Foods Inc. (in Albany), the world's largest 
producer, "so we still don't have data on 
deterioration. It's safe to say, though, that 
most freeze-dried foods can be left in a sum¬ 
mer camp or a survival pack for four or five 

But does it really taste like food? Can man 
live by freeze-dried stuff alone? It is not that 
these preparations taste bad or not at all. 
They are, in fact, better than the dreary fro¬ 
zen dinners in supermarket cases, and put 
to shame the fast-food palaces that line the 
approaches to most American towns. 

The problem is texture. Since most freeze- 
dried main courses are mixtures of meat and 
vegetables—stews, in essence—a constant 
diet of them leaves you feeling as though you 









were on some impossibly elegant Skid Row 
where you staggered from one lavish mis¬ 
sion to the next complaining of too much 
tarragon in St. Luke's chicken amandine. 

The visual aspect of freeze-dried food is 
also unfortunate. The mixtures look like the 
glorified dry soup sold in markets. The veg¬ 
etables. meat combinations and noodles arc 
miniaturized, as if they were a scale-model 
kit at F.A.O. Schwarz "Build your own 
dinner! 280 easv-to-asscmble pieces!" Of 
course, they become bite-size when rehydrat¬ 
ed. The meat products take some getting used 
to. Wilson's freeze-dried pork chops, for in¬ 
stance, come packed in a two-ounce can and 
resemble huge tablets of anemic peat moss. 
When water is added and they swell and arc 
browned in a frying pan. the tablets become 
perfect circles of meat boneless, fat less and 
characterless. 

But you can live on these foods forever, 
since most contain up to 50*protein. If you 
use freeze-dried foods on camping trips and 
backpacking expeditions or at a summer 
cottage, here are some lips you should 
follow. Always let the product rehydrate sev¬ 
ers/ minutes longer iftttn the directions sug¬ 


gest. Chewing on half-hydrated cubes of 
turkey is gruesome. If space and weight 
aren't critical on your expedition, take along 
a pot Most manufacturers construct their 
foil pouches in such a way that the water 
and food may be mixed in them, but these 
almost always burn your fingers, and eating 
from aluminum foil makes your fillings ache 
in anticipation. 

The main drawback to freeze-dried foods 
is cost. "Most of us can't afford to eat them 
three meals a day," says the Eastern Moun¬ 
tain Sports saleswoman, "'or even once a day. 
My family takes along two or three dinners 
for a seven-day trip to brighten up the usual 
canned spaghetti and beans." 

The following tasty menu for two will cost 
you S14.99. Breakfast: Mountain Mouse 
Sausage Patties ($2.55) and Rich-Moor 
Blueberry Pancakes (80c). Lunch: EMS 
brand Beef Stew ($2.35) and Mountain 
House Cocoa (30. ). Snacks: Rich-Moor Ba¬ 
nana Chips (89c) and Mountain House 
Plums (SI.25). Dinner. Rich-Moor Beef 
Stroganolf (S3.75), EMS Spinach Savory 
(SI.70) and Mountain House Ice Cream 
(SI.40}. 


Jf you feel that freeze-dried foods are a 
mad fancy of science, you may be disappoint¬ 
ed. Underdeveloped countries can be sup¬ 
plied in part with freeze-dried food, with its 
marvelous storage capabilities, rather than 
depending on the annual vagaries of harvests 
and prices. As women ignite their apron 
strings in more affluent parts of the world, 
the freeze-dried dinner will replace the fro¬ 
zen glop now eaten by lonely husbands. And 
as we move out to the stars, freeze-dried peas 
will be taken on the long run to Pluto. Or¬ 
egon Freeze Dry Foods even now sells sur¬ 
vival units to the military, as well as cater¬ 
ing to the needs of NASA. The company's 
freeze-dried SiroganofT will be a nice bit of 
culinary detente in the upcoming U.S.-Rus- 
sian Skylab mission. 

The only way to retaliate against hordes 
of the post-hippie generation swarming 
through the suburbs, gnawing space food 
sticks and swilling Tang, will be to sit down 
to an elegant freeze-dried Beef Wellington. 
Let us hope that somewberein France a mad¬ 
man is developing a decent powdered '57 
Lafite-Roihschild for those lazy summer evc- 
nings in our V*«? campers. five 
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Why “Datsun Saves” 
means a lot more than 
great gas mileage. 




have to remove the entire unit to locate the 
problem. 

Example: Every Datsun has two fuel fil¬ 
ters: one at the engine 
and one at the gas tank. 
If you happen to buy a 
tank of bad gas. two 
filters clean it better 
than one. 

It all adds up. You'll 
find scores of other 
improvements on all 
new Datsuns. Taken 
together, they result in as economical and 
durable an automobile as possible. Datsun 
Saves means outstanding fuel economy, 
inexpensive maintenance, great resale value 
and a lot more. 


Datcun 

\3aves 


Datsun 710 
5-Door Wagon 


There's more to driving than filling up 
with gas. So we build each Datsun to last 
longer than you'll own it and cost as little as 
possible to run. 

Exampie: Datsun crankshafts turn on 
five rather than three main bearings. Our 
crankshaft runs more smoothly. Is more 
durable. 

Example: Datsun engines have aluminum 
heads. Many comparable cars have cheaper 
cast iron heads, which don't dissipate heat as 
well. 

Example: Datsun cars come with heavy 
duty 60 amp. batteries. Most new cars offer 
only 45 or 50 amp. batteries. 

Example: We fitted a small, easily opened 
inspection plate under our manual transmis¬ 
sions. if something goes wrong you don't 


Luggage rack and automatic transmission are optional. 


Datsun 710 Hardtop 









MCVIETALK 

by SARAH PILEGGI 


SASKATCHEWAN SLUSH: A HOMETOWN 
HERO MELTS HEARTS BUT CUTS NO ICE 


One reviewer wrote that Paperback Hero was 
"boring garbage." It is not boring. It has 
vaguely to do wit h small-town semipro hock¬ 
ey in western Canada and, specifically, with 
the decline and fall of Rick Dillon (Keir Dul- 
lea), star of the Delisle, Sask. team. Dillon 
and his sidekick Pov are good enough, ac¬ 
cording to Pov, to “be playing pro in the 
expansions if it was 10 years ago." But it is 
not, and they are not, and one is inclined to 
reject Pov'sevaluation on the grounds of lack 
of evidence. 

For the sake of the story, though, we go 
along. Because he is the star of the team, Dil¬ 
lon has the run of Delisle, a one-tavern ham¬ 
let at least three blocks square. In fact, he is 
called "the Marshal," and he is not above 
taking the law in his hands. It appears he has 
carte blanche with the locals to indulge his 
antisocial predilections, which are 1) fanta¬ 
sizing with a loaded handgun for a prop and 
2) beating up on his girl friends. Taking her 
lumps along with the rest is Loretta, a loy¬ 
al and always loving barmaid, played by Eliz¬ 
abeth Ashley. The trouble with the part is 
that Rick Dillon is the sort only a mother 
could love and, in this case, even his mother 
seems to have better sense. 

Dillon's privileged existence begins to fall 
apart when Big Ed, the richest man in town 
and owner of the team, decides he cannot 
afford to replace his broken-down ice¬ 
making equipment and therefore must dis¬ 
band the Delislcs. 

The approaching dissolution of the team 
forces an overdue identity crisis on both Dil¬ 
lon and the movie. Dillon deals with this 
characteristically—boozing, brawling, driv¬ 
ing his convertible erratically and shooting 
everything that moves—but the movie re¬ 
mains blocked. Everything till now has 
pointed toward a climactic hockey game in 
which the filmgoer will at last be able to de¬ 
termine whether or not Keir Dullea, or any¬ 
one else in Delisle, can really play hockey. 
But it never happens. On the day that the 
final game is scheduled, the ice turns to slush 
and the referee declares a default. The team, 
led by the now berserk Dillon, erupts into 
some poorly choreographed violence and the 
film meanders to an absurd and pretentious 
resolution. 

The story of a small-town athletic hero 
whose time of glory is passing is an endur¬ 
ing theme and could have been touching. The 
demise of a two-bit sadist who is also a stu¬ 
pid lout is not. END 


THEYLETYOUTAKEA 
BREAK WITHOUT 
BREAKING UP THE GAME. 



If there’s one universal rule of sports, 
it's that your stomach will always start 
rumbling on the eleventh tee. ()r in the 
on-deck circle. Or wherever you are that 
a concession stand isn’t. 

So maybe you should make a rule of 
your own. Slim dim", the all-meat snack. 

Your grocer has Slim dim in mild, 
spicy, pizza, bacon, and salami. 

And it's so easy to carry, you may 
forget you've got it. Until your 
stomach reminds you. 

Take it along for tennis, racing, 
ball games, or any time you're 
likely to get hungry. 

dust to be sure your stomach 
gives you a sporting chance. 


A LITTLE LESS THAN A MEAL. 
A LITTLE MORE THAN A SNACK. 


An Offer You 
Can Refuse 

"Give away what you have . . . 
and come follow me." Jesus 
said. The young man who ac¬ 
cepts this offer and becomes a 
Marianist brother or priest will 
find a rewarding life in a religi¬ 
ous community. For informa¬ 
tion write: 

Brother Stan Mathews S M. 
University of Dayton 
Dayton OH 45469 



Be A Sport 
Buy A Stamp 


Mj 

Send $2.00 ($ 1 .77 Post Office 
price plus 23C postage) and 
receive an inspiring collection 
(13 stamps) of Canada's Offi¬ 
cial Mint Olympic Stamps. 
Every set sold in the United 
States benefits our Olympic 
Team with a contribution of 3% 
to U. S. Olympic Committee. 


Complete and mail to: CANADA AGENCY 

Box261D, Barrington, R.l. 02806 

Name 
Street 
City_ 


State 


_Zip 


Number of Sets@S2 00 — 

Send check or money order 
Make payable to CANADA AGENCY 


Mt 
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THE GAMES PEOPLE DON'T PLAY 

There has been no official announce¬ 
ment, but when the chairman of the 
Davis Cup Committee of Management 
says such things as, “We can’t allow the 
competition to be disrupted” and "The 
Committee . . . has to take some ac¬ 
tion,” one hardly need glance at the flut¬ 
tering national flags to know which way 
the wind blows. Mexico has defaulted its 
scheduled match with South Africa, the 
current Davis Cup champion, Colombia 
has announced its intention of defaulting 
and Chile could follow suit. Four years 
ago, when a number of other nations 
threatened to withdraw from competi¬ 
tion rather than compete against South 
Africa, South Africa was barred. It 
makes sense. Consider, for instance, the 
advantages of not playing the Oakland 
A’s. Out they would go, and at long 
last baseball would have a new world 
champion. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE NINE 

The rambling wreckers from Georgia 
Tech have been at it again. It was just 59 
years ago this fall that they thumped 
Cumberland 222-0 in college football's 
most lopsided game. Last week, after 
softening up little Earlham College of 
Richmond, Ind. 22-7 inaThursday base¬ 
ball game, the next day they dropped the 
nutcracker on the Hustlin’ Quakers 41 -0. 

Oddly, the score was respectable 
through the first three innings. Although 
Tech's Jerry Bass was pitching a no-hil- 
ter—he finished it, striking out 19—and 
Earlham was booting the ball around as 
though the game were soccer, the score 
was only 5-0. Then the roof fell in. Tech 
scored three runs in the fourth, eight in 
the fifth, 11 in the sixth, four in the sev¬ 
enth and 10 in the eighth. Mercifully, the 
host Yellow Jackets did not have to bat 
in the ninth. 

The Hustlin’ Quakers contributed to 
their dismemberment with 13 errors, 15 
bases on balls, and one wild pitch. Tech 
had only 28 hits (including seven dou¬ 
bles and three home runs), which was 


just fine by Coach Jim Luck, who spent 
most of the game trying to figure a way 
to keep down the score. A football as¬ 
sistant in the fall, he knows what you 
do in that game—punt on first down. 
Never did find the baseball equivalent, 
though. 

THE HOUSE THAT TRUTH BUILT 

Close observers of stadium construction 
will be shocked by what is happening out¬ 
side of Detroit. Pontiac Metropolitan 
Stadium, roof and all, is being brought 
in on time and almost exactly on cost. 

Contracts were signed two years ago 
and work began in October 1973. The 
architects and builders, local people who 
never tried a stadium before but who 
studied plenty of them before undertak¬ 
ing this project, are guaranteeing they 
will be ready for the opening event, an 
exhibition football game between the 
Kansas City Chiefs and the Detroit Li¬ 
ons on Aug. 23. 

The stadium has the usual accouter¬ 
ments of modern arenas—electronic 
scoreboard, contour scats, private suites, 
dining club, massive parking lots fed and 
emptied by superhighways—but, in sev¬ 
eral instances, with a difference. The 
suites are on the middle deck and are clos¬ 
er to the field than in most other stadi¬ 
ums. So is the dining room, which af¬ 
fords customers a broad view of the field 
through a 250-foot-long, two-story-high 
glass wall. A railroad line passes next to 
the stadium and could, if necessary, be¬ 
come the main transportation to and 
from the park. 

Pontiac will hold 80,400 and, with a 
majority of its seats along the sidelines 
in three tiers (no columns), is ideal for 
football though hopeless for baseball. 
The sidelines and end lines are only 40 
feet from the nearest seats, which are 
raised seven feet above the field. The 
roof, if it holds up, is something every 
future arena builder should look into. It 
is made of woven fiber-glass fabric coat¬ 
ed with Teflon and is supported by a 
latticework of steel cables and a system 


of blowers, up to 29 working during 
games and, say, rock concerts—many of 
which have been scheduled. Two blow¬ 
ers operate when the facility is idle. The 
design was used first for the American 
pavilion at Expo '70 in Osaka and more 
recently for a smaller stadium in Santa 
Clara, Calif. The roof is comparatively 
cheap to install. 

Claims by Pontiac boosters that “com¬ 
puter-calculated” sight lines assure un¬ 
obstructed views for everyone and that 
a lightning-fast food service will feed 
5,000 people a minute we will believe af¬ 
ter we have sat behind an Afro or bouf¬ 
fant and downed one of those instant hot 
dogs. 

But the cost is believable and beauti¬ 
ful: S55.7 million, a mere pittance by 
New Orleans standards. It is being paid 
by bond issues of two years ago, the in¬ 
terest from which has helped to offset 
inflation—that and some judicious par¬ 
ing of luxuries. It will be no Superdome 
but, come to think of it, so far neither is 
the Superdome. 

NO IFS, ANDS OR BUTTS 

Joe Stanton, administrator of Mary¬ 
land’s Port Authority, has returned from 


WARNING IT IS PETE MINED 
that CIC/IRETTE SMOKING IS 

DAUQtKOUS TO WlWHFAtW 



his vacation in Naples, Fla. with an arm 
in a sling, and we might as well get to 
the seat of his problems right away. 

They started on the Gleves golf course 
when Stanton stepped from his cart to 
play a shot. He took a drag from his cig¬ 
arette and placed it in an ashtray in the 
cart. As he addressed the ball a gust of 
wind blew the cigarette onto the cart’s 
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magazine fromTime Incorporated. 
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unoccupied driver’s seat. Joe’s wife Vicki 
meanwhile had played her shot. She re¬ 
turned to the cart and sat down—on the 
lighted cigarette. 

Somewhat startled, to say the least, she 
put on about five quick moves, one of 
which started the cart. It surged forward 
over Joe, breaking his arm. That hurt, 
but the real pain came when his brother 
John, who was playing in the same three¬ 
some, bent over him. “Joe,” he said, 
“that will be a two-stroke penalty for de¬ 
laying play.” 

TOP HAT 

The seven-foot high jump is now so old 
hat that when Alphonso Irving of Wil¬ 
liam and Mary cleared 7' 1 * in the NCAA 
indoor championships, he didn’t take his 
off. 

STEADY AS SHE GOES 

During the Great Depression sport suf¬ 
fered less, financially, than most business¬ 
es. Except for college basketball, which 
was off 5%—possibly because games 
were televised regularly on weekends for 
the first time—sport was not doing bad¬ 
ly in 1974, cither. 

Horse racing, aided by 400 additional 
racing days, drew 1.5 million more fans 
and continued to lead all sports in at¬ 
tendance with 48,823,814 spectators. Di¬ 
rectly behind and 1.5 million healthier, 
too, was auto racing, followed by college 
football and major league baseball, both 
off by a few thousands. The only real ca¬ 
sualties were pro football which, beset by 
strikes, extensive televising and no- 
shows, was down by half a million, and 
baseball's 18 minor leagues, down 216,- 
000. These were more than offset by the 
steady increase in the number of pro and 
college hockey fans, quantum leaps for 
boxing, wrestling, soccer and tennis and 
("Here Comes Rusty!”) greyhound rac¬ 
ing, which attracted 16.3 million. That 
meant 1.2 million more people went to 
the dogs last year than in '73, 6.2 million 
more than a decade ago. Rusty, the me¬ 
chanical rabbit, has developed quite a 
following. 

YER OUT! 

After several questionable calls in the sec¬ 
ond game of a doubleheader last week. 
Pan American baseball Coach Al Ogle- 
tree could stand the embarrassment no 
longer. The visiting University of Ne¬ 
braska at Omaha team clearly had been 
victimized. Ogletrcc called time, walked 


onto the field and fired one of two in¬ 
field umpires on the spot. All right, let’s 
hear it for Al Ogletree! 

EXOTIC BETTORS 

In the two decades she has served as the 
Florence Nightingale of the railbirds at 
Pimlico, Nurse Imogene Hicks has seen 
a little of everything. There was, for ex¬ 
ample, the patron with a heart condition 
who used to take up his station outside 
the first-aid room and down liberal dos¬ 
es of medicine between races. “I’d rath¬ 
er die here than at home,” he told Miss 
Hicks, “because I'd die happy.” 

But her alltime favorite is a horse- 
player who arrived on a stretcher show¬ 
ing no signs of life—no blood pressure, 
no pulse. The staff was about to pull a 
cover over his head when the results of 
the latest race began to come over the 
PA system. The cadaver sat bolt upright 
on the stretcher and asked, “Who won?” 
“We told him,” says Nurse Hicks, “and 
he got up and walked straight out.” They 
never knew where he went but they were 
fairly sure it wasn’t to the Great Cash¬ 
ier's Window in the sky. 

SURVIVAL COURSE 

Jack Christiansen, the old pro who now 
coaches football at Stanford University 
and considers himself a harsh realist, had 
bad news last week for the minor college 
sports and even major ones like swim¬ 
ming, track and baseball. "Don’t get me 
wrong," he said. "I’m not advocatinglhe 
dropping of the minor sports. But when 
the time comes to start checking the spi¬ 
raling costs of college athletics—and that 
time is really now—then you can look 
for the nonrevenue-producing sports to 
suffer most.... Those who can pay their 
way will survive. That’s the way it has 
always been, hasn’t it?” 

Well, no. There are still a lot of schools 
in the country that consider athletics an 
integral part of the college experience and 
accept it as a fact of academic life that 
they will lose money. M IT, for one, fields, 
boats and courts 32 different teams—not 
including football—with no hope of re¬ 
alizing a profit from any of them. 

But this is a vast subject that the 
NCAA will come to grips with in a spe¬ 
cial meeting set for April 24-25. And the 
American Council on Education, which 
represents 1,565 colleges and universities, 
is trying to put together a blue-ribbon 
commission to investigate “the whole se¬ 
ries of questions relating to intercolle- 

eontinued 
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Only one can be Number One. 


Cadillac is first in U.S. 
luxury car popularity. 

In the model year just past, purchases of Cadillacs 
were more than double those of the nearest luxury 
car competitor. And, preliminary figures for 1975 
indicate that Cadillac's lead over other luxury cars 
is widening. 

Cadillac is first in U.S. 
luxury car resale value. 

Cadillac traditionally leads all U.S. luxury car 
makes in resale value. Therefore, it comes as no 
surprise that according to the most recent Auto¬ 
motive Marketing Report, the 1974 Cadillac has 
retained a higher percentage of its original value 
(Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price) than any 
other U.S. luxury car make. Models compared 
were priced to include those popular options that 
were installed on 50% or more of a particular 
body style. 

Cadillac is first in U.S. 
luxury car share of market. 

As long as most people can remember, Cadillac 
has been the leader in the luxury car field. And 


now figures show that, for the last two years, 
Cadillac has been actually increasing its share of 
luxury car sales. So much so that Cadillac sells an 
average of nearly 400 more cars a day than the 
closest competitor. 

Cadillac is first in U.S. 
luxury car model choice. 

The first luxury of Cadillac is the luxury of choice. 
There are nine basic Cadillac models—including 
the only luxury convertible built in America and 
the only American-built production car designed 
and built as a limousine. 

Cadillac is first in U.S. 
luxury car repeat ownership. 

In the most meaningful test of all —the test that 
takes place every day in the marketplace —there is 
only one leader. Cadillac. In fact, the percentage of 
repeat new car buyers for Cadillac is historically the 
highest of any U. S. luxury car make. There is no more 
convincingdemonstrationof Total Cadillac Value— 
the value inherent in every Cadillac . . . when you 
buy it... when you drive it... and when 
you trade it. There is no better reason to 
talk to your Cadillac dealer. 




Total Cadillac Value. It explains a lot of things. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

8 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine av. pet cigarette. FTC Report Oct. 74. 


SCORECARD continued 

giate athletic programs,” says Dr. John 
W. Oswald, president of Penn State and 
until recently president of ACE. 

Christiansen says that Stanford last 
year had 120 football players on schol¬ 
arship, each at S5,500 a year. He will be 
interested in some figures developed by 
the Oakland Financial Group, Inc. of 
Charlottesville, Va. Four years at a pub¬ 
lic college, the fund predicts, will cost 
S56,160 in 1993. The cost at a private col¬ 
lege will be 598,280. At prices like that 
big-time football might be the first sport 
not to survive. The NCAA and ACE are 
acting just in time. 

TABPSSLCPOOASSB 

Sure enough, what Ohio broadcasters 
were dreading most finally happened. 
Mississinawa Valley met Gnadenhutten 
Indian Valley South in the semifinals of 
the state’s Class A high school basket¬ 
ball tournament. 

WEARIN' THIN OF THE GREEN 

Since it was St. Patrick’s day, the theme 
at the Tony Lema Memorial Pro Am at 
Marco Island, Fla. was Irish. There was 
green beer, Gene Sarazen in green knick¬ 
ers, foursomes singing Irish ditties, Ara 
Parseghian, shillelaghs, thick brogues, 
Jackie Gleason and a sentimental favor¬ 
ite, Buddy Allin. The thin, freckle-faced 
pro with a shock of red hair not only 
looks like a leprechaun, his clubs are 
manufactured by Shamrock. Alas, a 
great day for the Irish it was not to be. 
First, an Irish setter interrupted play. A 
covey of winded marshals finally nailed 
him and roped him to a tree. Then, Al¬ 
lin failed to turn in a score. Said he had 
no luck. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ron Dose, Sioux City, Iowa policeman, 
after separating Sioux City and Waterloo 
brawlers in a United States Hockey 
League game: “It hurts when they step 
on your feet with those skates." 

• Paul Cameron, Little Falls, Minn, high 
school star, asked what he was doing on 
a team that included Frank Wachlarow- 
icz, Steve Bzdok, Jerry Januschka and 
Bruce Posch: “Oh, coach calls me 
Cameronski.” 

• AI Braverman, fight manager, reacting 
to a suggestion that Muhammad Ali 
might complain about his using a “for¬ 
eign substance” on Chuck Wcpner’s 
face: “It’s not a foreign substance. It 
comes from the United States.” end 
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Smasher. 
Control comes to metal. 
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Let's face it, control is some¬ 
thing metal rackets have not been 
famous for. 

That's because most metal 
rackets are very flexible. And the 
more flexible die racket, the less 
control you have as you swing it 

A very firm racket, however, 
is a true extension of your arm 
throughout your swing. The head 
stays more in line with the shaft to 
give you more predictable, more 
consistent shot placement. 

The simple truth is: the firmer 
the racket, the more likely you are 
to put the ball where you want it 

Smasher is the 
firmest racket made. 

Smasher's frame is three- 
channel, extruded aluminum. The 
aluminum makes it lightweight. 
The three-channel construction 
keeps it firm. A steel 


riveted S-Bar steadies Smasher 
at the throat, the place where any 
racket is most prone to flex and 
torque. And Smasher's rugged ure¬ 
thane grip foundation is literally 
fused with the shaft to smother 
vibration before it gets to your aim. 

lest Smashers firmness. 

You can check Smasher's firm¬ 
ness yourself. Place the throat at 
the edge of a table, hold the bow 
down and try to bend the shaft. 

You won't be able to flex 
Smasher nearly as 
much as you will 
any other metal 
racket. 


The feel 
of control. 

Sometimes, even 
before you make a shot, 
you can tell exactly where it's 
going. You're confident. You 
just know. You can feel it all 
the way out to the last string 
on your racket. Most tennis 
players call that control. 
Spalding calls it Smasher. 

Finally, 

nebodys making 
tennis sense. 


A Questor Company 
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IT 
WILL 
BE A 
HORSE 
RACE 


Now that unbeaten Indiana has been 
nosed out by Kentucky, the NCAA 
finals are odds-on to be a battle to 
the wire among Louisville, UCLA, 
surprising Syracuse and the Wildcats 
by BARRY McDERMOTT 
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T he NCAA is throwing a California 
Easter party this weekend and there 
is no guest of honor. For the first time 
since Helen Gurley Brown was a cheer¬ 
leader, the final round of the national 
championship shapes up as a basketball 
tournament instead of a UCLA prom. 
Any one of the four finalists—Kentucky, 
Louisville, Syracuse or UCLA—could 
end up as King of the Hoop. 

So, even if you are positive you know 
how the festivities in San Diego will wind 
up, don’t bet the unemployment check 
on it. These finals are not only the most 
evenly matched since John Wooden in¬ 
vented the dry clean and zone press, they 
are spiced with the ingredients of which 
melodrama is made. We are assured of 
two semi-final subplots: an upstart in 
blue against another in orange, and 
the old master matched with his prize 
student. The finals could be even more 
gripping, particularly if Kentucky and 
Louisville face off in a vengeful, all¬ 
hillbilly feud. 

Though the Wildcats and the Orange¬ 
men hardly figured to be in San Diego 
when the season began, there are no card¬ 
board entries in the finals. UCLA has 
long experience in epic games; Louisville 
is as deep as Atlantis; Kentucky has more 
quick shooters than a Western; and gut¬ 
ty Syracuse has fate—not to mention a 
hawking defense—going for it. 

One thread ran throughout last week’s 
regional playoffs. Each of the winning 
teams had a communal style. There were 
no Bill Waltons or David Thompsons to 
dominate the scene in Providence, Day- 
ton, Las Cruces, N. Mex. and Portland, 
Ore. One day the heroes were named 
Trgovich, Bridgeman, Lee and Phillips. 
The next they were Johnson, Bond, 
Hackett and Flynn. 

Once-timid Kentucky became the 

continued 


Tired Marques Johnson woke UCLA with 35 
points while Louisville surrounded the Terps 
with Wesley Cox, Allen Murphy and depth. 
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lournament Cinderella and proved it no 
longer plays in glass slippers by going 
muscle to muscle with No. I Indiana in 
the Mideast and coming away bruised, 
battered and beautiful. The Wildcats 
ended the Hoosiers’ 34-game win streak 
92-90 and ruined Indiana’s champion¬ 
ship dreams. The Cats now face Eastern 
winner Syracuse, which played Beat The 
Clock against both heavily favored 
North Carolina and surprising Kansas 
State and won 78-76 and 95-87. 

In the other semifinal, UCLA's Wood¬ 
en will match blackboards with his for¬ 
mer assistant, Louisville's Denny Crum. 
The Cardinals had wandered aimlessly 
most of the year, but they found a home 
in the Midwest Regional, decimating 
Cincinnati 78-63 and Maryland 96-82. 
And UCLA played perhaps its finest 
game of the season against Arizona State 
to win the West tournament 89-75, after 
playing one of its worst in defeating 
Montana 67-64. 

In some ways the coastal regionals 
were mere bookends for the tournaments 
in the Mideast and Midwest. There the 
teams were both highly rated and even¬ 
ly matched, especially in Dayton, where 
emotion throbbed like a cheerleader’s 
pulse. Indiana and Kentucky may be 
neighbors but they definitely are not 
neighborly. Earlier in the year Indiana 
bombed the Wildcats by 24 points in a 
game replete with controversy. Kentucky 
Coach Joe Hall was embarrassed, espe¬ 
cially by the well-publicized rap on the 
head given him by Indiana Coach Bob¬ 
by Knight. “All I want is another chance 
to play them,” Hall said. “Knight per¬ 
sonally humiliated me, and I’ll never 
forget it.” 

Kentucky also never forgot the lesson 
it learned from the Hoosiers. After that 
loss the Wildcats became a pugnacious 
team. The turnaround was most obvious 
at center, where Indiana's Kent Benson 
had intimidated UK freshman Rick Ro¬ 
bey. “I found out a lot from Benson," 
said Robey in Dayton. “I learned not to 
give a lot of little cheap shots but to save 
up for one big one.” 

Hall poured more gasoline on the In- 
diana-Kentucky fire by predicting Ore¬ 
gon State would beat Indiana in the Mid¬ 
east's first round, but it was Kentucky 
that almost was burned. The Wildcats 
finally solved Central Michigan’s press¬ 
ing defense, hit 14 of their last 16 shots 
and ran away to a 90-73 victory as their 
other freshman center, Mike Phillips, 


came off the bench to amass 15 points 
and seven rebounds. 

Then the Kentucky coaches retired to 
the press table where they scouted Indi¬ 
ana against Oregon State. By halftime 
Indiana had a 21-point lead and Hall or¬ 
dered his impressionable team back to 
the motel. “Maybe we think down deep 
that we can’t beat them," said Ken¬ 
tucky's aggressive Mike Flynn (see cover) 
contemplating Indiana’s eventual 81-71 
victory. “I don’t think we do. We've im¬ 
proved a lot since that first game.” 

Kentucky’s strategy against the Hoo¬ 
siers was the antithesis of Indiana’s mea¬ 
sured game plan. Hall told his players to 
run and shoot. “If you miss the first five, 
take five more,” he said. Flynn, who 
scored 22 points to go along with an ex¬ 
cellent floor game, Jimmy Dan Conner 
(17 points) and Kevin Grevey (17 points) 
used ammunition as if the game were be¬ 
ing played at the O.K. Corral. Robey, 
Phillips, Bob Guyette and Danny Hall 
played bump and grunt with Benson, 
who was magnificent—33 points and 23 
rebounds—but no longer intimidating. 
And freshman Jack Givens led a wave 
of reserves that came off the bench to 
wear down Indiana. 

Even the refs played a part in the Wild¬ 
cat game plan. During a critical late 
stretch, they called several fouls on In¬ 
diana for setting illegal picks that helped 
propel Kentucky into a 10-point lead 
with 4:02 remaining. But the game and 
emotions were far from played out. The 
Hoosiers struggled to within two points 
before Kentucky finally managed to run 
out the final seconds. 

Afterward the tone was conciliatory. 
Knight congratulated Hall and praised 
the Kentucky effort. The winners fol¬ 
lowed his lead. “Benson came up to me, 
crying and everything, and said he hoped 
we went all the way," said Robey. “It 
takes a man to do that. He gave his blows 
and I gave mine, but we’re not enemies.” 

Louisville’s fans have maintained all 
season that the Cardinals needed some 
strong enemies to snap them out of their 
lethargy. Since the NBA already was 
booked, the Cards had to wait until last 
week to show what they could do. 

Louisville blasted through the strong¬ 
est and best-balanced regional, using the 
methodical attack of a woman knitting 
socks. Knit one, purl two, then hit the 
open jump shot. 

Earlier in the season, Cincinnati’s 
young team had lost to the Cardinals by 


only eight points, and the Bearcats had 
matured to win 16 straight games there¬ 
after. But Louisville's patience took them 
right out of the game. The Cards, led by 
Junior Bridgeman on his way to a 20- 
point game, coolly built a 17-point lead 
in the first half and refused to rattle when 
Cincinnati closed to within nine in the 
second period. As usual, everybody on 
the bench played except the trainer. 

Meanwhile, Maryland was manhan¬ 
dling Notre Dame. Terp freshman Brad 
Davis' hurry-up offense wrecked the 
Irish. When Davis was not scoring, he 
was drawing the defense to him and pass¬ 
ing off for easy baskets. “We can’t let 
Davis get that penetration," said Lou¬ 
isville Guard Phillip Bond. “If I can 
guard him without anybody helping me 
out, we should be able to control them.” 

Bond came through, scoring a career- 
high 23 points, holding Davis to eight 
and keeping Louisville together in the 
early going when Bridgeman and Allen 
Murphy were playing like Frick and 
Frack. 

Everybody was ready to take UCLA’s 
temperature after the Bruins’ perfor¬ 
mance against Montana in the opening 
round in the West. UCLA survived by 
only three points to prove conclusively 
that it can win even when it does not play 
well. Not surprisingly. Wooden decided 
it was time for a talk. “I told them we 
were in sudden death now and that we 
had to show some real intensity,” he said. 
“The only fierce competitor on the team 
is David Meyers. The rest of them are 
all kind persons." 

More important than the lecture was 
Wooden’s decision to excuse sophomore 
Forward Marques Johnson from run¬ 
ning in practice. Johnson suffered a hep¬ 
atitis attack last fall and has been slow 
to regain his strength. He showed up in 
fine fettle indeed for the Western title 
game against Arizona State. 

The Sun Devils had made the finals 
by defeating Nevada-Las Vegas 84-81. 
Against UCLA, Arizona State planned 
to put pressure on the ball. The strategy 
went awry when the Sun Devils slipped 
into early foul trouble and were forced 
to play three guards against the Bruins’ 
inside game. ASU’s lack of height be¬ 
came doubly critical because Johnson 
was playing so well. The soph scored 20 
points as the Bruins plowed to a 46-36 
first-half lead. “We were ready to play,” 
said Johnson, who finished with 35 points 
and 12 rebounds as UCLA won the way 
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it used to—laughing. Asked to explain 
the team’s uneven performances, Guard 
Pete Trgovich, who scored nine of 
UCLA’s last 12 points to save the Mon¬ 
tana game, responded, “We don’t re¬ 
spect some teams enough.” 

Respect has no place in Syracuse’s 
game plan. The Orangemen came to the 
East Regional with a 21-7 record, but 
they beat North Carolina and Kansas 
State in the final seconds, which suggests 
that they might be more than lucky. 

Guard Jim Lee hit a jump shot with 
five seconds left that sent North Caro¬ 
lina home, despite the Tar Heels’ 65% 
field-goal shooting. Then Forward Rudy 
Hackett scored at the buzzer to force the 
final game against Kansas State into 
overtime. Given a reprieve, Syracuse got 
off death row with some solid shooting 
in the extra period. 

But against Kentucky, Syracuse might 
be out of its league as well as out of rab¬ 
bits and top hats. The Wildcats have 
jelled. They start four seniors and fresh¬ 
man Robey, and backup centers Phillips 
and Hall and Forward Jack Givens, all 
freshmen, have been quick to jump off 
the bench and play older. 

The Syracuse center is Earnie Seibert, 
a 6'9", 230-pound sophomore. “I’m not 
in favor of the 30-second clock,” cracks 
Coach Roy Danforth. “I don’t know if 
Earnie can get from one end of the floor 
to the other in that time. But you know, 
somebody up there likes us.” Nonethe¬ 
less, Kentucky should defeat Syracuse 
and march into the finals for the first 
time since 1966. 

Despite its shallow bench, UCLA has 
a fearsome nucleus, headed by Meyers, 
Johnson and Richard Washington. 
Wooden has taken to referring to Trgo¬ 
vich and Andre McCarter as "my much 
maligned guards,” but in recent weeks 
they have not deserved the description. 
UCLA’s most serious problem is Mey¬ 
ers’ physical condition. He has 31 dif¬ 
ferent flavors of leg injuries, and if he is 
sidelined the Bruins will be in trouble. 
“I’ve been taking a beating this year,” 
the Spider Man says. “The referees 
don’t like me. Guys hit me and nothing 
gets called.” 

Louisville’s sweep through the Mid¬ 
west was even more remarkable since its 
best athlete, Wesley Cox, was hobbled 
with a hamstring pull. He made a cou¬ 
ple of cameo appearances against Cin¬ 
cinnati, but then, with a little help from 
the team doctor, he scored 15 points and 


had nine rebounds in the final against 
Maryland. “He played with a lot of pain 
and a lot of pain-killer,” said Crum. 

The Cardinals attack in the same way 
the Marines used to take beaches. Crum 
sends in waves of reserves and they are 
good ones. His most experienced guard 
is senior Terry Howard, a two-year 
starter who now is a second- or third- 
stringer. But Howard picked up the slack 
when Cincinnati made a slight run at the 
Cards and he has not missed a free throw 
all season. 

Louisville has similar strength at the 
other positions: Ricky Gallon supports 
Rill Bunton in the middle, Danny Brown 
fills out the backcourt and Ike Whitfield 
supplies help at forward. The starting five 
should be listed with the Missing Persons 
Bureau. Allen Murphy, Bridgeman, Bun- 
ton, Cox and Bond are the best unpub¬ 
licized players in the country. 

Crum played at UCLA and was 


Wooden’s assistant for three years. In 
one celebrated incident during the 
NCAA finals in Houston in 1971, they 
squabbled on the bench, ostensibly over 
strategy. But the real reason for the ar¬ 
gument was that Wooden was miffed 
because Crum had failed to give him a 
ride to the arena. The Wizard had had 
to walk. 

The rivalry between Crum and Wood¬ 
en will seem tame should Louisville and 
Kentucky meet in the finals. Four years 
ago when the current Wildcat seniors 
were billed as top bananas, Crum 
claimed his freshmen were better. Now 
the teams may get a chance to prove who 
was right. “It would shut up a lot of 
mouths," is the way Murphy put it. Bond 
says the game would rank in importance 
with the Kentucky Derby. 

At any rate, the tournament will be a 
horse race. And not one of the entrants 
is a long shot. end 



Jim Williams led Syracuse's break in defeating K-State and masked marvel Mike Evans. 



THE MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED 



I t has been said a thousand times of a thousand dif¬ 
ferent rookies: of Clint Hartung and Johnny Bench, of 
Dave Nicholson and Tom Seaver. Last week St. Louis Man¬ 
ager Red Schocndienst said it of Keith Hernandez. “We 
have to give him his chance,” quoth Red. “He’s proved he 
deserves it. You can’t keep a kid with his ability on the 
bench or in the minors.” 

They blossom every year, these boys of spring, sweating 
skill and promise under the hot sun at the major league 
training camps. This season’s crop of those most likely to 


The American Association's leading 
hitter (.351), First Baseman Keith 
Hernandez, 21. moved up when St. 
Louis sent Joe Torre to the Mets. 


succeed is presented here—with a word of caution from 
Gene Mauch, manager of the Montreal Expos. “No one,” 
he warns, “is going to just drive up and say, “Here I am, 
world, move over.’ ” 

But if a rookie says it loud enough with his bat, his glove 
or his arm, something has to give, and the kid is in. Mauch 
himself is assembling an Expo youth corps, and Oakland 
Second Baseman Phil Garner says, “I’ve got the oppor¬ 
tunity now, and, by God, I can’t blow it.” With that kind 
of spirit, none of them can miss. —Larry Keith 


Rookie of the Year as Hernandez' 
Tulsa teammate, Marc Hill, 23, was 
traded to the Giants. He has the 
bat and arm to bench Dave Rader. 
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Shortstop Tom Veryzer, 22, 
had such a fine glove and Will¬ 
ing bat at Evansville that De¬ 
troit traded Eddie Brinkman. 


The International League's top 
catcher, Gary Carter, 20, must 
move to right field to make 
the youthful Montreal Expos. 



A fire bailer with a 17-7 record and 
2.52 ERA at Oklahoma City, 6' 5" 
Jim Kern, 26, is contending to crack 
the Cleveland starting rotation. 



A Pacific Coast All-Star at third, 
hard-hitting Phil Garner, 25. goes to 
second at Oakland, replacing the re¬ 
tired Series standout Dick Green. 
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JIPCHO 

WAS 

SOCKO 


Pro track's big TV meet was a bust 
until tireless Ben Jipcho came to 
the rescue with two stirring wins 

by RON REID 


W ith one headliner a no-show and two 
others leaving teeth marks on the 
hands that feed them, it was anxiety time 
for the International Track Association 
last Saturday in the Los Angeles Memo¬ 
rial Sports Arena. Staging its fourth meet 
of the indoor season in the afternoon in¬ 
stead of at night didn’t help the atten¬ 
dance, particularly since the pros were 
bucking TV coverage of UCLA’s basket¬ 
ball Bruins in the NCAA regionals. That 
didn't matter too much because the meet 
was being taped for presentation that 
night in a trimmed, edited version on 
NBC-TV in the Johnny Carson time slot. 
What mattered more was that the 1TA 
was laying an egg much too soon for Eas¬ 
ter. Midway through its long afternoon, 
tediously running behind schedule, the 
meet looked less like an Emmy candidate 
than a rerun of Gilligon's Island, and the 
meager crowd—reported to be 6,568, 
many of whom had paid their way in— 
was sitting on its hands. And the pro¬ 
duction might be bombing yet but for 
Ben Jipcho, a man of many talents who 
is most of all a trouper. 

Jipcho, 32, the superlative runner from 
Kenya who is ITA’s brightest star, not 
only stole the show but saved it by run¬ 
ning the finest indoor distance double 
ever. He won the two mile in 8:27, pro¬ 
indoor-record time, and came back 55 
minutes later to turn the third-fastest 
mile in indoor history, a 3:56.2 that broke 
his own pro mark. For his remarkable 
efforts, he was rewarded with $3,000 and 
a trophy put up by Vitalis. More impor¬ 
tant, he saved ITA's future with the folks 
who fret over Nielsens. Until Jipcho’s 
performance, bad reviews were oozing 
out of critical typewriters, and off cam¬ 
era the athletes were griping at ITA the 
way they used to mutter at the AAU in 
their amateur days. 

Harmonious cooperation, however, 
got Jipcho his double and improved his 
won-lost record against professional ri¬ 
vals to 26-2. Aided by Tracy Smith, who 
shared the pace in the two mile, Jipcho's 
8:27 broke his ITA record by seven full 
seconds. In the mile he was pushed to 
victory by Keith Munson, one of two 
pros ever to beat Jipcho. Munson dipped 
under four minutes for the first time at 
3:58.5 while third place went to Jim 
Ryun, whose 4:00.3 was his fastest mile 
in two years. 

His warm smile glowing at 10,000 
watts after the race, Jipcho said, "I feel 
good, ready now for an 800, if I had to. 


I want to show that pro milers are good, 
like the amateurs. We are very great.” 

Jipcho’s old pro record of 3:56.6 was 
set in Madison Square Garden last year, 
and his new one has been bettered only 
by Tony Waldrop’s 3:55 and Marty Li- 
quori’s 3:55.8. Asked what times he 
might have achieved if he had concen¬ 
trated on a single race, he said, “It would 
have been the same. It is always the same 
with Jipcho. The two mile didn’t take 
anything out of me. I’m not a very good 
front-runner, but if I get people chasing 
me, I can run a very good race. If an¬ 
other push had come at the end of the 
mile, I might have run 3:53.” 

One of the people who was supposed 
to chase, and maybe beat, Jipcho was 
Kipchoge Keino, a fellow Kenyan who 
has yet to make his 1975 pro debut. 
Scheduled to run in Los Angeles, Keino 
withdrew two days before the meet be¬ 
cause of his father’s recent death. Yet it 
is doubtful that Jipcho could have got¬ 
ten more help from Keino than he got 
from Munson in the mile and from Smith 
in the two mile. Smith and Jipcho trad¬ 
ed the lead back and forth as the two 
moved far ahead in their race for the spe¬ 
cial $2,000 first prize. Smith led at the 
mile in 4:12.8 but Jipcho took over with 
nine laps left. With 4 Vi to go, Jipcho 
waved Tracy ahead of him for three more 
laps. Tracy valiantly tried to move away 
from Jipcho, but Ben exploded past him 
and won by nearly 20 yards. Smith fin¬ 
ished in an excellent 8:29.4. 

In the mile, Munson forced the pace 
and even took the lead for three laps af¬ 
ter Jipcho had run a 59.3 first quarter 
and a 1:58.5 half. Munson led at 2:58.0 
at the 1,320-yard mark before Jipcho 
stormed to the front again with three laps 
to go. The ITA pacer lights were set for 
a modest 3:59 mile and might have hin¬ 
dered Jipcho, except that he forgot to 
look at them. 

Jipcho’s splendid performance in the 
two mile stirred up both the crowd and 
his pro peers, who broke two more rec¬ 
ords. Young Tommy Fulton, in his first 
try at the 1,000, ran 2:06.3, the best of 
the indoor season, pro or amateur, to 
knock six-tenths of a second off Chris 
Fisher’s pro standard. Larry James took 
one tick off his own 440 record, finish¬ 
ing ahead of John Smith and Lee Evans 
in 47.2, exceptional time for an 11-lap 
track. All of which should have guaran¬ 
teed a fine afternoon for the fans and 
some socko late-night television for ITA. 
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But things did not work out that 
smoothly. Shotputter Brian Oldfield and 
Pole Vaulter Steve Smith, the ITA’s two 
most voluble athletes, were particularly 
annoyed. Disappointed by his second- 
place showing in the shot—he fouled on 
four of his six heaves—Oldfield vented 
his rage against television, charging that 
delays in setting up cameras had bollixed 
his performance beyond repair. The 
event was won by Randy Matson, who 
threw 6T5 Va". 

It wasn’t mentioned on television, but 
the occasion was even more embarrass¬ 
ing to Oldfield because ITA had obtained 
a special sanction to allow Al Feuerbach, 
the nation’s leading amateur thrower, to 
exhibit his skill after the last pro event. 
Feuerbach one-upped the pros by throw¬ 
ing 68'7*. 

"TV is ,’’ Oldfield said. "They de¬ 
layed us half an hour and then I just 
couldn’t kick an attitude. The delays— 
I’ll be damned if I know why they hap¬ 
pened. They couldn’t get the sprinters 
together, so we went late. I was ready to 
go but they kept saying, ‘Five minutes, 
five minutes.’ I’d rather not have TV if 
it’s going to mess up my event.” 

Oldfield also was miffed after the pub¬ 
lic-address announcer failed to introduce 
him when he appeared in the shotput cir¬ 
cle. "That galled me to death on top of 
everything else,” he said. "This crowd is 
dead, too. I need their energy. I’d have 
been better off going to practice and in¬ 
venting my own crowd.” 

Oldfield might have anticipated his vile 
afternoon if he had had a more imagi¬ 
native interpretation of his own dreams. 
“I’ve had dreams about throwing the 
shot,” he said the day before the meet. 
"I’d get off this terrific throw and the 
shot wouldn’t come down, so I had no 
idea of how far it went. The night before 
the ’72 Olympic Trials, I had the dream 
again and the shot came down, and it 
was a good one. So I knew I was going 
to make the Olympic team.” 

On Thursday night Oldfield dreamed 
that he and Feuerbach went to practice 
together, as they sometimes do at Dc 
Anza Junior College in Cupertino, Cal¬ 
if., where they work out. “It had been 
raining," Oldfield said, "and there was 
a lot of water all over the ground. Feu¬ 
erbach threw and he slipped and went 
sliding out over the water like he was on 
skis. Then this broad came swimming by, 
so I didn’t throw. 1 went fishing instead 
and caught a carp.” 


Steve Smith’s beef was against the of¬ 
ficials. After he cleared 16'6" on his sec¬ 
ond try. Smith left the competition in the 
pole vault for more than half an hour 
and threatened to quit entirely over the 
way the successive heights were being set. 
Hoping to break his own record of 
18'the best indoors by anyone, pro 
or amateur. Smith wanted the bar to be 
raised in six-inch increments: 17'3", 
17'9", 18'3". The last would give him a 
new mark. “They wanted to raise it from 
17'3" to 17' 10" and then to 18' 1" just to 
suit Bob Seagren,” he complained. “By 
the time they got to 18'3", I’d be too tired 
to try for the record.” 

Smith won the event at 17'6" and did 
get three tries at 18'3%". He missed on 
each and then blamed the vault's stan¬ 
dards, which, on behalf of the event’s 
sponsor, Personna, are fashioned to re¬ 
semble two giant safety razors. 

“They played the heights to suit Sea¬ 
gren because Bobby was crying again,” 
Smith said. “I lost $2,000 for the world 
record I should have had. I feel like I’ve 
been robbed.” 

The Sports Arena crowd got its mon¬ 
ey’s worth, however, as did the viewers 
who tuned in to NBC, despite glaring in¬ 
adequacies in the telecast. Television 
failed to show the high jump, several false 
starts in the short races, Oldfield’s first 
three fouls and Feuerbach’s presence 
anywhere in the state of California. Jim 
Ryun's presence in the mile was reported 
but his fine third-place finish was never 
mentioned. The husband-and-wife inter¬ 
view team of Bill and Mary Toomey was 
embarrassingly amateur, particularly for 
a professional meet. There were good 
things: the key races were well covered, 
and the circuslike fun of a 30-yard sprint 
pitting Lacey O’Neal against the 265- 
pound Oldfield and 225-pound Ram 
Linebacker Isiah Robertson caught the 
special flavor of a pro meet, with Oldfield 
and Robertson running away from their 
small opponent. There was also a voice¬ 
over by Henry Hines, psyching himself 
up in the long jump. (“Come on, you got 
27 right now, whew, come on. ...”) 

Nor did all the athletes go home un¬ 
happy. “Pro track, in my case, has been 
just wonderful,” said 32-year-old Jean- 
Louis Ravelomanantsoa, the 5' 5" sprint¬ 
er from Malagasy who won the 60-yard 
dash in 6.1. “I was sent here by my gov¬ 
ernment to get an education, but I need¬ 
ed money to take graduate courses. An¬ 
other reason I joined ITA is because I 


believe all athletes owe something to 
track. The sport is not appreciated.” 

Jipcho, however, was somewhat less 
than ecstatic. “The $3,000?” he said. 
“Take away 30% U.S. taxes. I am start¬ 
ing to regret pro track. There is no im¬ 
provement in the money. I wish the 
Olympics could be open. I will miss run¬ 
ning in them very much. I would have 
liked to enter the 1,500, the steeplechase 
and the 5,000.” 

As for the $100,000 mile that may be 
contested in Houston later this year, Jip¬ 
cho said, "I have no idea about it, but I 
have to get ready. It would depend on 
who is there and how I feel as far as time 
goes. My goals depend on motivation— 
the money.” end 


Ben wore a while lop In his 8 :27 two mile. 






SKATING FROM UNDER A SHADOW 

Once holder of the worst record in hockey history, New York's "other team" is suddenly a threat to meet the Rangers 
in the Stanley Cup's first round, and the Islanders don't believe in a good-neighbor policy by MARK MULVOY 


D uring that torturously long first sea¬ 
son before the ballyhooed arrival of 
Denis Potvin as the new Bobby Orr, the 
New York Islanders served as hockey’s 
answer to another cast of expansion re¬ 
jects that had once disgraced the Big 
Apple—the Amazin’ Mets. Trouble was, 
the original Islanders could not calm 
their critics, including all those haughty 
Ranger lovers in Manhattan, by feeding 
them a dose of Casey Stengel's gibber¬ 
ish. One can only imagine, after another 
of those 9-1 Metsian routs that the Is¬ 
landers suffered about once a week, how 
convenient it would have been to have 
Ol’ Case laying down a verbal smoke 
screen for the press. “Now this game 
here, with my Amazins, you see, when I 
was bom, which I was before they in¬ 
vented the puck, the slap shot was ille¬ 
gal because of the spitter, and they... 
But since there was no Stengel, the Is¬ 
landers could only suffer. And oh, did 
they suffer. 

“Hapless was the word,” groans Gen¬ 
eral Manager Bill Torrey, remembering 
the first year. “The Rangers play the hap¬ 
less Islanders tonight. The Bruins get a 
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breather against the hapless Islanders. 
Les Canadiens rout hapless Islanders. 
Cripes, I thought hapless was the only 
word in the English language.” But Tor¬ 
rey cannot dispute the accuracy of the 
adjective; the 1972-73 Islanders were in¬ 
disputably the worst team in the history 
of the NHL until the Washington Cap¬ 
itals appeared this season. The original 
Islanders won only 12 games, a record 
low, and lost 60, a record high, and along 
the way yielded a record 347 goals to the 
opposition. Worst of all, they finished 72 
points behind the Rangers. 

For being so hapless, though, the Is¬ 
landers were rewarded with the No. 1 
choice in the NHL’s 1973 amateur draft. 
Resisting several attractive trade propos¬ 
als, Torrey selected the sturdy Potvin, 
who had acquired a reputation as “the 
next Orr” while breaking all of Bobby’s 
records in the Ontario Hockey Associ¬ 
ation. “Hold it,” Potvin said. “I don’t 
want to be the second coming of Bobby 
Orr. I want to be the first Denis Potvin.” 
Identity problems aside, Torrey knew 
that Potvin would do for the Islanders 
what Orr had done for the Bruins. That 
is, Torrey knew Potvin someday would 
wipe the smirks from the faces of all those 
people who had ridiculed the Islanders 
so regularly in their first year. Particu¬ 
larly those smug Rangers, who had 
charged the Islanders an indemnity of al¬ 
most S8 million, including interest, for 
invasion of their territory. What Torrey 
didn’t know was that Potvin would do it 
so quickly. 

In just two seasons the 21-year-old 
Potvin has emerged as the No. 2 defense- 
man in the game and, better still, has 
helped convert the Islanders from 
wretched losers to respectable winners. 
In a town where Brad Park of the Rang¬ 
ers was once compared favorably to Orr, 
it is now Potvin whose name is linked 
with the Boston star. And it was Potvin, 
not Park, who led all Campbell Confer¬ 
ence defensemen in the voting for this 
year’s midseason All-Star Game. In fact. 

Islanders' Billy Bow Tie figured that if he 
waited it out he would be smiling someday. 




Denis Potvin doesn't mind comparisons with 
Orr but don't call him "another Brad Park." 



when someone recently asked Potvin 
how it felt to be playing in the shadow 
of Park in New York, he answered dry¬ 
ly, “I didn’t know I was.” Last year Pot¬ 
vin easily bettered the rookie records of 
both Orr and Park as he led the Island¬ 
ers in scoring, with 17 goals and 37 as¬ 
sists. So far this season he again leads 
the Islanders, with 20 goals and 50 as¬ 
sists, and Boston’s Orr and Carol Vad- 
nais are the only defensemen who have 
more points. 

More important, thanks mainly to 
Potvin and Billy Bow Tie, as Torrey is 
called, the Islanders have shed their im¬ 
age of haplessness. 

After beating Kansas City and Chica¬ 
go and tying Vancouver and Minnesota 
last week, the Islanders, age three, trailed 
the Rangers, age 48, by just two points in 
the Patrick Division race for second place 
behind Philadelphia. Overall, the Island¬ 
ers owned the sixth-best record in the 
NHL, ranked a strong third in the goals- 
against column, led the league in penalty¬ 
killing statistics and—chuckle, chuckle— 
had lost two fewer games than the 
Rangers. Now, if the Islanders and the 
Rangers can maintain their relative posi¬ 
tions ahead of the fourth-place Atlanta 
Flames during the last two weeks of the 
season, they may even be squaring off 
against one another in the opening round 
of the Stanley Cup playoffs. Despite their 
impressive record, the Islanders have 
been unab/e to defeat the Rangers in any 
of their four head-to-head confronta¬ 
tions this season, managing only a 1-1 tie 
at Madison Square Garden. 

“We know we’re better than the Rang¬ 
ers,” says Potvin. “We’re younger, 
stronger and better. For some reason, 
though, we have too much respect for 
them. We treat them like gods. I guess 
we really have a bit of an inferiority com¬ 
plex, probably because we believe too 
much of what we hear and read about 
them.” 

Around Madison Square Garden the 
sudden success of the Islanders has 
prompted even the most diehard Rang¬ 
er sufferers to question the managerial 
widsom of Ranger Coach and General 

continued 
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Rangers' Francis is definitely not amused. 


ISLANDERS continued 

Manager Emile Francis, whose team has 
not won anything in almost 35 years. It 
is bad enough that Dr. J and the New 
York Nets, who share the Nassau Col¬ 
iseum with Potvin and the Islanders, 
probably would destroy the Knicks in a 
basketball game. Now this? 

As always, the Rangers have a long list 
of excuses to explain their predicament. 
Injuries, of course. So far the Rangers 
have lost 240 man-games because of 22 
different injuries, including a back fu¬ 
sion, two broken legs, two broken an¬ 
kles, one cracked hip socket, nine sep¬ 
arate knee disabilities and wounded 
pride. In fact, only two Rangers, Steve 
Vickers and Bill Fairbairn, have played 
in every game. The Rangers also moan 
that bad calls by the referees have cost 
them a few defeats. And now there is 
a new complaint: bad ice at Madison 
Square Garden. For sure, the Garden 
skating surface over the years has earned 
a reputation as the worst in major league 
hockey—soft and too deeply rutted to 
lend itself to smooth skating or crisp 
passing. However, as Buffalo's Richard 
Martin said after the Sabres whipped the 
Rangers at the Garden, "The ice is the 
same for both clubs, isn't it?” 

Valid or not, excuses are only good on 
a season-to-season basis. What bothers 
the expense-account crowd at the Gar¬ 
den most of all is that the Islanders seem 


to have a roster loaded with promising 
young players such as Potvin, Billy Har¬ 
ris, Clark Gillies, Bob Nystrom, Dave 
Lewis, Andre St. Laurent and Bob 
Bourne, while onetime promising young 
Rangers are playing for Pittsburgh (Syl 
Apps Jr.), or Los Angeles (Mike Mur¬ 
phy and Tommy Williams), or Philadel¬ 
phia (Moose Dupont), or Atlanta (Curt 
Bennett) or Buffalo (Don Luce). “I’m 
afraid that Francis traded the wrong 
guys," says one traded Ranger. "He 
should have kept the guys he traded and 
traded the guys he kept. Wait and see, 
the Islanders will win the Cup before the 
Rangers.” 

While Francis has indeed always tend¬ 
ed to alter his operational policies at the 
first sign of a minor crisis, Billy Bow Tie 
never panicked during those days of the 
hapless Islanders. Torrey, who ran the 
only successful team that the NHL has 
ever had in Oakland, is a superstitious 
sort who will not sip his standard pre¬ 
game extra-dry vodka martini unless 
there are two olives nestled inside. "Two 
olives mean two points for a victory,” 
he says. "One means one point for a tie 
and no olive means . . . guess what?” 
Torrey also is the only NFL general 
manager with a serious academic back¬ 
ground, having graduated from St. Law¬ 
rence University nearly 20 years ago. 

"Right from the start I committed my¬ 
self to a definite youth program," Tor¬ 
rey said Saturday night as he swirled the 
two olives in his martini before the Is¬ 
landers’ 4-2 victory over the Black 
Hawks. "I told Roy Boe [club president] 
to expect nothing from the expansion 
draft. 1 even told Roy we'd have to get 
rid of most of the players we picked up 
in that draft just as fast as we could.” 
The rival World Hockey Association 
helped Torrey in this regard by signing 
seven of the 19 players the Islanders se¬ 
lected. "We had two other peculiar prob¬ 
lems,” Torrey said. "The people in New 
York thought we were brand X com¬ 
pared to the Rangers, so we could afford 
to be brand X for a while. No one ex¬ 
pected us to win many games. At the 
same time I knew that Atlanta, which 
came into the league with us, would have 
a much stronger team than the Islanders 
arid that people would be making a lot 
of comparisons. So what? Atlanta had 
to win immediately because hockey was 
a new game in town and the people there 
wouldn't support a loser. The Flames 
had to win now. We could win later.” 


As Torrey had predicted, the original 
Islanders were awful, so terrible, in fact, 
that they drove two coaches, Phil Goy- 
ette and Earl Ingarfield, clear back to 
Canada. At the end of that first season 
Torrey offered thejob to A1 Arbour, a no- 
nonsense defensive tactician who had 
been fired not once but twice by the brain 
trust of the St. Louis Blues. Arbour de¬ 
clined. "When I discussed the job with 
my wife,” he said, “all she could think 
about was the muggings in the streets of 
New York. Then we went on holiday to 
Florida and met a couple from Long Is¬ 
land on the beach. For two days they kept 
selling us on what a great place Long Is¬ 
land was. that it was nothing like New 
York City, that it even had trees. So I 
called Bill back, told him that I wanted 
to bring Claire to Long Island for a look 
and, well, here I am.” 

Arbour’s present Islanders mainly are 
made up of Torrey's amateur draft choic¬ 
es, all of whom are under the age of 24, 
but include Defensemen Bert Marshall 
and Jean Potvin, Denis' older brother, 
and rookie Goalie Glenn Resch, who dis¬ 
covered hair transplants before Gaylord 
Perry; three holdovers from the expan¬ 
sion draft—Center Eddie Westfall, De¬ 
fenseman Gerry Hart and Goaltender 
Billy Smith; and two veterans. Winger 
J. P. Parise and Center Jude Drouin, 
whom Torrey managed to steal from the 
Minnesota North Stars. Parise, tough in 
the corners, scored two power-play goals 
in the Islanders' triumph over the Black 
Hawks, while Garry Howatt and Bob 
Nystrom, two products of Torrey’s 
scouting system, scored the others. 

Howatt, a22-year-old,5'9", 170-pound 
epileptic, established himself as a fighter 
last season by winning 25 of his 29 main 
events, the best fistic record in the NHL. 
However, he only scored six goals. This 
season he rarely fights—“Nobody wants 
to fight him,” says Potvin—and has 
scored 18 goals while playing on a kid 
line with 22-year-old Nystrom and 22- 
year-old St. Laurent. Nystrom, the blond 
Nordic hammer, was such a poor skater 
when he joined the Islanders that Tor¬ 
rey made him take lessons from a female 
figure-skating instructor. Now he skates 
gracefully, if not quite in Peggy Flem¬ 
ing’s class, and has scored more than 20 
goals in each of the past two seasons. 

Denis Potvin, meanwhile, had two 
more assists in the Chicago game, as did 
brother Jean. The Potvins work the 
points together on most Islander power 
continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Viceroy has full-bodied 
flavor that doesn't flatten 
out. Always rich.. .always 
smooth.. .always exciting. 

Get a taste of Viceroy. 
Get a taste of excitement. 


Viceroy. Where excitement is now a taste. 
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St. Andrew's Jacket. 

A pro's choice on 
or off the course. 
From the British Open 
Collection in Cotswold 
Cloth. 18 colors. 


Troon Golf Jacket from 
Jack's British Open 
Collection. 18 "Royal and 
Ancient" colors, all in 
water-repellent Cotswold 
Cloth™ of Celanese Fortrel ‘ 
polyester and cotton. 


Intrepid Weather Jacket. 

Top contender for 
all-weather wear aship 
or ashore. Zip front and 

hidden hood. Fortrel' is a trademark ol Fiber Industries. Inc., a subsidiary ol Celanese Corporation 
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Gleneagles Court. Baltimore. Maryland. 

©1975 Hart Services, Inc. 


Sports Weathercoat. Styled 
to complement a turtleneck or 
a business suit. In colorful 
Cotswold Cloth. 


Relax the way Jack does this spring in his 
lively, new sports and leisurewear collection 
by Gleneagles. Designed to a pro's taste: 
super functional, super fashionable and —like 
all Jack's sportswear—super easy to care for. 
Golden Bear emblems and metal buttons. 

Jack and Barbara Nicklaus 
photographed at their Florida home. 
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ISLANDERS continued 


plays, and occasionally team up on de¬ 
fense. For Denis, it was a quiet night's 
work. He rushed only rarely, concentrat¬ 
ing primarily on his defensive duties at 
the insistence of the steely-minded Ar¬ 
bour. who carried the puck past his own 
blue line maybe twice in an 11-year career 
as a defenseman. Potvin would still like 
to bring the puck out himself, but he un¬ 
derstands his coach's reasoning. “ We're 
going for the playoffs, and the pressure 
is on now," Denis says. “Al*s right. I 
can't take any chances with the puck. I’ve 
got to play defense like a defenseman." 

Potvin and Orr have one basic simi¬ 
larity on the ice: they both control the 
flow of the play. They initiate the attack 
and oftentimes personally conclude it; 
Orr has scored a record 42 goals already 
this season. Eddie Westfall played for 
Boston when Orr arrived there in 1966 
and for the Islanders when Potvin came 
in 1973. and he does not hesitate to com¬ 
pare them. Westfall also likes to play fun 
’n games with Potvin. After hearing Ar¬ 
bour tell Potvin that he was skating with 
a bag of cement tied to his backside. 
Westfall went out, bought a 100-pound 
bag of cement and had it wheeled onto 
the ice for the unsuspecting Potvin. 

"As personalities,” Westfall says, 
"Bobby is quite shy and bashful, while 
Denis is bashful but not that shy. Denis 
is more physical than Bobby. He will 
throw a good hard body check, whereas 
Bobby will separate a player from the 
puck with some quick moves of his stick. 
The big difference really is quickness. 
Bobby has three speeds of fast, and he 
can gel his body going in 10 different di¬ 
rections all at once. Denis does not have 
Bobby's great bursts of speed: his tem¬ 
po is much slower, much more con¬ 
trolled. Put it this way: when Denis beats 
you on a rush, he does it with a definite 
move involved with handling the puck. 
When Bobby beats you. he can do it with 
speed or with that definite puck-handling 
move. It's no knock to say that at this 
time Bobby is a more complete player." 

"Let's be honest," Potvin himself says. 
"Bobby and I are worlds apart. He's the 
best in the world. 1 just hope that some¬ 
day there will be occasion for people to 
describe a young defenseman as 'another 
Denis Potvin.’ " Much to his regret, Pot- 
vin has saved some of his worst perfor¬ 
mances for games at the Boston Garden. 
"It’s the mystique of Orr,” he says. "I 
:an’t ignore the fact that he plays there, 
that he is where I want to be. I feel the 
continued 
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OurTraminer grapes 
are good enough to be 
called gewiirz. 


There is a story behind 
Almaden Gewurztraminer. 

Long ago on a stony 
hillside of the Austrian 
Tyrol the subtly aromatic 
Traminer white wine grape 
came into being. From there 
it spread to the greatest 
vineyards of all Europe. 

Soon wine makers 
discovered that under ideal 
conditions of soil and 
climate a rare strain of 
Traminer would be 
produced—one that sur¬ 
passed the Traminer with 
a pronounced spicy flavor 
and a full, flowery aroma. 
The Germans quickly 
christened it “Gewiirz’,' 
or spicy, Traminer. 

Years later, we found 
the elusive growing condi¬ 
tions for this special breed 
in a tiny comer of the 
Almaden region of North¬ 
ern California. In fact, our 
shy-bearing, pinkish-grey 
champion is one of the few 
grapes worthy of the name 
Gewurztraminer. 

See for yourself. Only 
a fine grape can produce 
a fine wine. 

Almaden 



comparisons, sure. Who wouldn't? Un¬ 
fortunately, I've never played well 
enough in Boston to justify them." 

Potvin is not a stereotyped hockey 
player who lives, eats and sleeps with a 
puck in his hand. “He's a sophisticated 
kid,” says Goaltendcr Billy Smith. “He 
goes out to eat and orders snails and the 
right bottle of wine. If a guy asks me what 
kind of wine I want, I say 'Mateus' be¬ 
cause it's the only one I know." Denis 
says. “I'm afraid too many people over¬ 
dramatize my situation. I'm a hockey 
player, true, but I'm also a person, some¬ 
one with a lot of outside interests. Hock¬ 
ey comes first now, but there are other 
things to do, too." As president of Den¬ 
is Potvin Ltd., an American corporation 
chartered in St. Louis, with branch of¬ 
fices in Garden City, N.Y. and Montre¬ 
al, Denis can keep close tabs on his busi¬ 
ness affairs, with help from the vice-pres¬ 
ident of Denis Potvin Ltd., his wife 
Debbie. The Potvins live in a spacious 
condominium about five minutes from 
the Nassau Coliseum and are deep into 
interior decoration. “We're going big for 
the earth colors, like browns and greens 
and oranges, and avoiding all the plas¬ 
tics,” says Denis. They have furnished 
the apartment with a Queen Anne din¬ 
ing room set, a King George hutch and 
an orange-marble coffee table. “What 
I’m looking for now is an armless rock¬ 
ing chair for Debbie,” Denis said last 
week as he set out on a quick shopping 
tour in Kansas City. 

On the ice Potvin has a hard dispo¬ 
sition. The other night Parise, who is 
12 years his senior, mishandled a per¬ 
fect pass from Potvin because he had 
only one hand on his stick—a cardinal 
sin. Parise had an open net before him, 
and he should have scored easily. Back 
on the bench Potvin did not hesitate to 
tell Parise that he had to bear down at 
all times. After the game Parise ap¬ 
proached Potvin and told him that he 
had been perfectly correct in berating 
him, that his mind had not been on the 
game. But Arbour— probably the best 
coach in the NHL this season—was 
slightly miffed at Potvin, too, because 
Denis had abandoned his defensive 
position in the closing moments of the 
close game and had needlessly rushed 
up ice with the puck. “Al's right," Pol- 
vin admitted. 

A player accepting criticism? Two 
players accepting criticism? OP Case 
would be speechless. end 
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Why do you 

smoke? 

With what you've been hearing about smoking these days, you probably 
wonder sometimes why you smoke at all. 

Yet you enjoy it. 

Because smoking a cigarette can be one of those rare and pleasurable 
private moments. 

And the chances are you don’t want to give up any ot that. 

Which brings us to Vantage. 

Vantage is the cigarette for people who don’t entertain the idea of giving 
up cigarettes because they find cigarettes too entertaining. 

Vantage is the cigarette for people who have come to realise that most 
cigarettes that give them the flavor they want also give them a lot of the ‘tar’ 
and the nicotine that they may not want. 

Vantage is the cigarette tor people who’ve 
found that most low ‘tar’ cigarettes don’t give them 
anything at all. 

The thing that makes Vantage special is that 
its filter is based on a new design concept that gives 
smokers the flavor of a full-flavor cigarette without 
anywhere near the ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

Now we don’t want to suggest 
that Vantage is the lowest ‘tar’ and 
nicotine cigarette you’ll find. 

It isn t. 

But it sure is the lowest one that 
will give you enjoyment. 

And that’s why you smoke. Right? 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Filter: 11 mg."tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine, Menthol: 11 mg. "tar" 
0.8 mg. nicotine.av. per cigarette.FTC Report OCT.74. 
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Wary bonefish and permit feed on the flats off 
Roatan, a Honduran island that was once a pirate 
stronghold, but the natives have cuda for suppah 

For all its vaunted immediacy, television news has a way of 
transmuting even the most horrific of natural disasters into 
banality. Earthquake crumples Pakistan, cyclone swamps 
Australia, tornado thumps Oklahoma—ho-hum. We view 
the wreckage, listen to the shocked voices of the survivors, 
shake our heads sadly at the body count and pop another 
beer can. Unless we are there at the time or have been there, 
or, worst of all, have friends living—possibly dying—there, 
the tragedy impinges on our glutted sensibilities with the im¬ 
pact of a soggy paper towel hurled haphazardly from the 
next commercial. When Hurricane Fifi hit the Caribbean 
coast of Honduras last fall, killing thousands, the film clips 
were wishy-washy. Flattened houses, beached fishing boats. 


a few corpses bobbing in the cluttered tide. Yet for those of 
us who had visited there just five months earlier, the disaster 
was more than immediate. 

We visualized the ruination of Roatan, loveliest of Hon¬ 
duras' Bay Islands. Coxen’s Hole, the island's tiny, cozy cap¬ 
ital, draped in seaweed. Oak Ridge Cay, where we had 
stayed, scoured to its bare coral bones by the furious sea, its 
cool, thatched houses reduced to soggy driftwood. Our stal¬ 
wart fishing buddies—Bill Kepler, toothless Larry Jackson, 
silent Earl Cooper—dangling limp and round-eyed in the 
tangle of a swamped skiff while frigate birds circled over¬ 
head. And the bonefish flats—those delicate, pellucid play¬ 
grounds of some of the world’s finest game fish—buried be¬ 
neath a gummy cloak of marl. And the reefs where we 
snorkeled, their bright staghorns cracked and bleaching, lo- 
botomized, with brain corals stacked like bowling balls 
among the palm trees.. .. 

We need not have worried. For Roatan (nee Rattan or 
Ruatan) was once a pirate stronghold, and its people still 
know the sea—in all its furies as well as its splendors. No less 
a buccaneer than Harry Morgan himself used Roatan as a 
base for sorties against the Spanish plate fleets in the 1600s. 
On the southeast side of the narrow island, the ruins of his 
three forts, whose guns controlled the dogleg entrance to 
Port Royal, stand as tough and craggy as the murderous old 
rascal himself. Modern treasure hunters with mine detectors 
and pickaxes uncover valuable artifacts of the pirate era; 
rum bottles, pannikins, sword and cutlass bells, old muzzle- 
loaders are therefor the scraping, at the cost of a little sweat. 
More valuable than the pirate dregs, though, is the unspoiled 
nature of the place. It remains pretty much as the Royal 
Navy’s cartographer, Lieutenant Henry Barnsley, found it 
in 1742, after the pirates had been burned out, and the island, 
which lies 35 miles off the coast of Honduras, became a Brit¬ 
ish colony. 

"This is a plentiful! Island," wrote Barnsley, "Abound¬ 
ing with Wild Hoggs, Deer, Indian Conies, Wild Fowl, and 
Quantitys of Tyrtle, and fine Fish &ct. . . . The South Side 
is very Convenient for Shiping, having many fine Harbours. 
The North Side is bounded by a Reef of Rocks that Extend 
from one End of the Island to the Other. ... It is likewise 
very Healthy the Inhabitants hereabout generally living to a 
Great Age." 

Ladies and gentlemen, meet Larry Bee Jackson of Roatan. 
Though Larry has yet to Achieve a particularly Great Age- - 
he is only 25—he is nonetheless very Healthy. Short, wide 
and plump, Larry is the champion beer drinker and barra- 
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cuda eater of Oak Ridge Cay, a tiny coral islet off Roatan's 
southeast shore. Since this is the side of the island “Conve¬ 
nient for Shipping,” Larry is also an accomplished boatman. 
At least he is an accomplished fiddler with, and curser at, re- 
calcitrantoutboardmotors. His curses usually work, uttered 
as they are through a clenched jaw, the upper front teeth of 
which are missing. As for the fiddling, Larry is all thumbs. 
Literally. He has two thumbson his right hand, a smaller one 
growing out of the base of the main one. At first the sight of 
these freak digits puts the newcomber off. You shake hands 
with Larry Bee and you do a double take. Yuk! Why doesn't 
he have the “baby" thumb removed? Then you realize: Why 
should he? What other person on Oak Ridge Cay has that 
many thumbs? It is a sign of distinction, one to be proud of, 
and Larry is nothing if not proud. 

Until recently, Larry’s employer was Captain William J. 
Kepler, owner of Reef House, one of only half a dozen re¬ 
sorts on the island. Most of the resorts are located at the west 
end of Roatan in a kind of American-tourist enclave replete 
with the casinos, swimming pools, air conditioning, cabanas 
and rum-drink-camaraderie endemic to the Caribbean. Reef 
House, by contrast, is unobtrusive and simple—three tidy 
clapboard cottages open to the trade winds, a natural swim¬ 
ming hole back of the coral reef and, thanks to Kepler’s two 
cooks, Juanita and Olive, the best cuisine south of Joe's 
Stone Crab in Miami. “This is a subsistence operation,” says 
Captain Bill by way of explaining his $25-a-day rate. "I'm 
not here to make a fortune. I don't want the kind of guest 
whose main concern is how fast he can get from the airport 
to the poolside for his first mai-tai. Mainly I cater to the se¬ 
rious fisherman—the man who has refined his desires to light 
tackle, to permit and bonefish." 
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At the age of 59, Bill Kepler is tall, trim and leathery, with 
a jaw like a hungry barracuda and the mildly dictatorial air 
of a sea captain. Indeed, during most of his adult life he 
served as skipper of ocean-racing yachts, winning distinction 
in distance events on both coasts. During the late 1950s, he 
commanded a fleet of three 75-foot sport-fishing boats out 
of Cuba's Isle of Pines, an operation of such size and com¬ 
plexity that it amounted to the angling equivalent of com¬ 
manding a minesweeping squadron. “We fished marlin and 
sail and wahoo and tuna on the outside,” he says, “and were 
equally well equipped to fish the reefs and the flats. The way 
costs arc going now, I doubt you'll ever see anything like it 
again.” 


What killed the Isle of Pines operation, of course, was the 
advent of Fidel Castro, who confiscated Kepler's fleet. “The 
U.S. Government wouldn't do a thing for us," he recalls bit¬ 
terly. “Finally I told them I was taking at least one of the 
boats out of there, and to hell with the Cuban gunboats. I 
single-handed her back to Miami safely, but that was the end 
of big-time fishing for me. You can have excellence on any 
scale, if the money is right, but for now the best fishing has to 
be focused down tight to a single type. For me it's flats fish¬ 
ing, and Roatan is a fine place for that pursuit." 

As Kepler is the first to admit, the flats of Roatan are post¬ 
age stamps compared to the vast sheets of shallow water 
available to the bone or permit enthusiast in the Florida 
Keys or the Bahamas. But angling pressure is light by com¬ 
parison, and the fish are quite regular in their habits, appear- 
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the shimmering speed that leaves an angler shaking in his 
sneakers. But frustration is half thefun of flats fishing, a mas¬ 
ochistic game at best, adding as it does to the ultimate thrill 
of hooking, fighting, subduing and finally releasing the fish. 

The bones are up on Helene flat. A long late sun hammers 
the thin water of a falling tide into a lumpy sheet of copper. 
As we ground the skiffs on the edge of the flat, Kepler points 
out the feeding schools. Their forked tails flick up briefly, 
cphemerally, as they feed—acres of peace signs, it seems, 
flashing at us from the sun. We ease over the side into the 
warm water and, spreading out, begin our stalk. Under his 
conical straw hat, Kepler’s face is covered by a pink-and- 
grecn muslin mask—protection against sunburn. That, cou¬ 
pled with the goggling stare of his Polaroids and his stealthy, 
half-crouching gait as he moves toward the feeding fish, 
makes him look like some kind of marine mugger. But these 
are no easy victims. As the schools circulate on their evening 
rounds, we cast everything at them that we have: bucktail 
jigs in pink, white, yellow and blue: bushy-bodied flies of as 
many colors; even soft-bodied hermit crabs, called ''sol¬ 
diers" locally, cracked from their shells and impaled on 
small hooks. Again and again the bones flee at the fall of the 
lure or bait, flashing away in rippling panic only to turn far 
down the flat and come back toward us, feeding again but 
doubly wary. 

At the far edge of the flat the water is only calf deep. Sea 
urchins stud the marl and coral bottom, their black spines 
wavering in the wash. The odd shark or barracuda sinuates 
toward us now and then, hunting as we are, but turns away 



when it catches sight of our legs. ‘‘What dat is?" asks Larry 
as a shadow moves toward us. “Dat's a cuda—cotch him!" 
I flip a jig across the small barracuda's path, and he hits it. 
After a brief flurry against the minimal drag of my eight- 
pound line, he comes exhausted to the rod. Larry grabs him 
by the gills, holds him up in the fading light and then punch¬ 
es him square between the eyes. The cuda shudders and dies. 
‘‘Two mo' like dat," says Larry through his gap-toothed 
grin, “and I got me suppah." He sticks the fish head down 
into the hip pocket of his shorts. I wonder briefly what would 
happen if the cuda was merely kayoed by Larry’s punch, and 
it came to and began chomping. Though the fish only weighs 
some three pounds, about a third of that was teeth. 

"You eat those things?” I ask him. “1 thought they were 
poisonous, that they carry a disease called ciguatera that 
makes your hair and teeth fall out and blinds you to boot." 

"Not dese cudas,” says Larry. "I loves ’em fried fo' sup¬ 
pah. How you tells if dey poison, you cuts off a bit and 
throws it to de chickens or to de wee wee ants. If dey don’ 
eat it, you don’ eat it. But dey always eats it.” 

Lots of luck, I think. 

Midday. We are staked out on a long narrow flat under the 
cliffs of Pulpit Rock on the north side of Roatan, a flat the 
shape and consistency of a giant fingernail clipping. Massive 
thunderheads are building to the east —we can sec the dirty 
white sheets of rain beneath them—but here it is dead calm 
and hot. We chug away at bottles of ice-cold Salva Vida, an 
excellent Honduran beer that indeed proves a lifesaver in this 
sultry weather. Nothing moves on the flat except the ubiq¬ 
uitous small barracuda. Larry badgers us into catching a few 
for his suppah. They are more fun on the fly rod than on spin¬ 
ning tackle, but still no great shakes. Kepler peers through 
his muslin mask, silent for the most part, like the weather, 
but now and then proclaiming the presence of fins and tails 
we cannot see. Nor do the fish that bear them ever appear on 
the flat. But the rain does. 

continued 
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In a sibilant, slashing rush it is upon us, rain as hard and 
strong as BB shot, cold with the sea wind behind it. We have 
already stripped to our shorts, securing our shirts and trou¬ 
sers in a big wooden chest to keep them dry during the dow n- 
pour, and the pelting of the rain is like a monstrous needle 
shower. Before the blow passes we are all shivering as vio¬ 
lently as ever we did on an Adirondack deer stand in late No¬ 
vember or in a Chesapeake duck blind in the January sleet. 
Then the thunderhead is gone and the sun pounds down 
again. Welcome warmth. But still no bones. 

Toward dark one night Larry and I check out a tiny flat east 
of Helene. To the south the mile-high peaks of the Hondu¬ 
ran mainland loom above the horizon. We study them for a 
long moment, then wade onto the flat, sinking ankle deep in 
the muck and the slimy turtle grass. The fish are there. A 
small school is tailing just ahead of us. I cast a white and yel¬ 
low jig to the nearest fish. It lands just as the bonefish drops 
its head to suck up an 
unwary crablet. Then I 
feel the fish hit, hook up 
and take off—all in a 
single motion, it seems. 

The fish streaks straight 
off toward Larry, runs 
right between his legs as 
he grins foolishly and 
hops clear of the line. 

Then the fish turns and 
runs toward me. I crank 
like mad, picking up the 
line. The fish veers off 
and struggles weakly, rolling on its side not 10 feet from 
where I stand. 1 walk up slowly and reach down to release it. 
Free it steadies itself and then eases out toward the safety of 
the deep water. 

“Mistah Bill always let dem fish go " says Larry later. 
"We eat 'em.” 

"Eat bonefish? I thought they had too many bones.” 

"You can get de bones out of "em easy. Jus' crack de spine 
up near de head and give a big yank on de tail. Dey's good 
suppah, but not so good as dat fried cuda. You know why 
dey’s so few bone here right now? De folks here been nettin' 
'em. Over on de mainland de folks is all Catholic, and dey 
eats a lot of salt fish on Good Friday. We nets up all de fish 
we can get and salts 'em down and sells ’em to de mainland. 
A man can net fish for two months a year, and earn enough 
so he don' have to work no mo' dat year. Dat's why de bone 
is scarce right now.” 

Riding back that night, a vast pall of smoke rises from the 
hills of central Roatan. The farmers are burning the bush, 
preparing for another growing season. The blue smoke 
spreads into an amber fan, obscuring the first stars. Larry is 
singing above the engine yammer: "Dem bones, dem bones, 
dem shy bones; dem bones, dem bones, dem sly bones....” 

Coming in early one afternoon Kepler and I decide to go 
snorkeling. The water in front of Reef House is clear and 
calm. Kepler has chopped a channel through the coral from 
the natural pool just in front of the main cottage to the reef 
proper. Iron stakes mark the passage, and it is a simple mat¬ 


ter to paddle through, though the sea urchins waving just 
inches beneath one's belly cause an involuntary, but no 
doubt healthful, tightening of the gut. Beyond the channel 
the water drops off, pale indigo, to a forest of coral forma¬ 
tions. Gaudy parrotfish nibble at the elkhorns. Fleets of yel- 
lowtail and blue runner circulate through the limestone for¬ 
est. Squirrelfish, goggle-eyed and bright as tanagers, hover 
under the overhangs. The edge of the reef drops off sheer into 
blue-black water— 800 fathoms, Kepler says. There are 
caves in the cliff face, he adds, where the tarpon sometimes 
hold. Only 40 feel down. I hyperventilaleand swim down the 
face, hoping for a flash of silver. What a sight it must be, the 
huge bright fish circling in and out of the dark, their giant 
minnow-mouths working silently. I find caves, but there is 
only darkness within—darkness and the antennae of a small 
langouste that disappears before I can grab it. So much for 
tarpon dreams. 

On the way back in I am tailed by a barracuda. It looks 
huge through the face¬ 
plate, its evil eye un¬ 
blinking, its jaws grind¬ 
ing in an unpleasant 
manner. Though we all 
know that barracudas 
are dangerous only in 
murky water, where 
they sometimes mistake 
the flash of a hand, or a 
bracelet or ring, for a 
bait fish. I still find 
them disconcerting. I 
swim at this one fast, 
roaring at it around my snorkel mouthpiece, and it moves off 
slowly, reluctantly. I flash on the recent story of the Florida 
swimmers attacked by ravenous bluefish. Maybe things are 
changing under the sea. Maybe Hitchcock should do a mov¬ 
ie called The Fish. 

An overcast morning with the fishing slow. We decide to go 
on a treasure hunt. Captain Bill has his brand-new metal de¬ 
tector with him in the skiff, so we run into Port Royal Har¬ 
bour. Our first stop is Fort George, the most seaward of 
Morgan’s three forts. The walls were once 10 feet thick and 
twice as high, but nature and man have reduced them to 
heaps of dark, coralline rubble. Crabs scuttle angrily where 
pirates once walked, and coco palms thrust their way grace¬ 
fully through the rotten embrasures where the cannon stood. 
Down the beach a quarter mile from the fort is the powder 
magazine. A small airstrip has been hacked from the jungle 
behind the fort. The metal detector finds nothing. 

Across the bay we climb through a stand of cashew trees 
to the site of another fort. This one is open to the sun- 
high, grass-grown earthen embankments with a stone drain¬ 
age ditch running through the middle. Kepler admires the 
masonry. "Of course," he says, “with slave labor like they 
had, you could do damn near anything. But look out at the 
harbor. You can see how secure this location was. The reef 
protected them from any seaward invasion, and the guns of 
the three forts brought a crossfire to bear on the harbor 
mouth. The way it finally fell was when Morgan went over 
to the side of the good guys. The British made him gov- 





ernor of Jamaica. His first act in office was to round up and 
hang all his old pirate buddies. I guess the only thing worse 
than a reformed drunk is a reformed pirate. 

"Then the Spanish came and besieged Port Royal. They 
landed a force on the far side of the island and kept up a 
steady bombardment on the forts. The infantry hacked its 
way through the scrub and look the pirates from the rear. 
There were about 5,000 pirates and their women and slaves 
and kids here, and they were all either killed on the spot or 
taken off into slavery. The whole operation lasted only two 
weeks. That’s why there's got to be treasure around here. 
The pirates must have buried it hastily when the siege be¬ 
gan, and they never got a chance to retrieve it." 

We hike up a small, stagnant stream through a thicket of 
thorn, elderberry and bamboo to the site of the old pirate 
town. The foundations of small stone houses lie among the 
underbrush. Shards of old rum bottles, thick and black, 
dot the ruins, and we find fresh holes where other treasure 
hunters have been digging. Deer trails crisscross the old 
townsite, and once I catch what appears to be the flash of a 
white tail. Kepler confirms that dwarf whitetail deer live on 
the island. There are a few old buck rubbings on the iron- 
wood trees. Parrots squawk metallically from the deeper 
bush. Finally the metal detector lets out a yip, then a high, 
sustained squeal. Hacking through the sunbaked clay soil, 
we find a piece of metal so gone with rust that it crumbles 
in Kepler's hand. "Looks like a hinge," he says. 

We stand at the top of the hill in what had once been the 
heart of Pirate Town. The breeze dries the sweat on our 
faces before it can run. I think of all the good times that 
must have gone on right here a few hundred years ago and 
about the rum they drank and the chill they must have felt 
when the Spanish fleet hove to out there beyond the reef. 
They probably sweated a lot, but the smell of rum and burn¬ 
ing black powder was stronger. 

We hike back down to the boat and those cold, cold bot¬ 
tles of Salva Vida. 

On the final day, while the others work the flats for permit 
and bone, Larry and I troll the reef in a dory. What the 
Roalanians call a dory is a 30-foot-long mahogany log hol¬ 
lowed out and powered by a 9-hp Wisconsin motor. It rolls 
mercilessly in the gentlest of seas, yet in the hands of a good 
boatman is faster and smoother than a pounding ride in an 
outboard-powered skiff. The red and yellow feather I troll 
picks up a few blue runner and yellowtail —"fry jack" and 
"pug jack" in the local parlance, Larry informs me but 
nothing of any size. Then, just as we approach Helene, 
something big takes the feather. 

It comes up out of the coral forest like a log and vaults 
half a dozen times while the drag squalls and Larry curses, 
furiously trying to turn the dory back toward the fish and 
run with it while the line peels off the spool and the sea catch¬ 
es the dory and rolls her insanely, and I figure we have lost 
it all. But finally those two thumbs pay off and Larry gets 
the boat sorted out. When the fish comes to the boat, it 
proves to be a barracuda the length of my leg. Larry choos¬ 
es not to try his knockout punch. Instead he gaffs the cuda 
and bludgeons it to death with a handy wrench. 

"Oh, my,” he says, all gaps and grin, "dat make a mighty 
fine suppah. Maybe two!" 


Tonight, after dinner, we learn about the Spanish sweat. 
Retiring to the sitting room of the main building, as is 
Kepler's wont, we sip our coffee and brandies as Captain 
Bill discusses the Honduran political climate. Twilight has 
already thickened into Prussian blue, and candlelight gut¬ 
ters against the spines of many books; the coffee table is 
an old hatch cover, highly varnished but scarred beneath 
the gloss. 

"That’s the good thing about this place," Kepler says. 
"It’s a tough government that will back you up if you’ve 
got the money, a government along the lines of a Spanish 
military dictatorship. There's no horsing around with the 
law here. Anybody who gets out of line—pow! Things 
aren't likely to go the way of Cuba or the Bahamas or the 
Virgins. They have a device called the Spanish sweat that 
they use on recalcitrant political or social villains. It’s a 
steel band that fits around the forehead and the temples. 
Loosely at first. They ask a question and if they don’t get 
the right answer, they tighten the thumbscrew's. And so 
forth. . . 

That night Kepler and I go nightclubbing. You do it by 
boat on Roatan. We bounce through the dark and a spatter 
of rain to the Happy Landings Bar, about a mile down-key. 
There is country music on the jukebox, and the girls, despite 
their craggy, 17th century English pirate features, are friend¬ 
ly and graceful on the dance floor. The men look like anyone 
you might meet in a roadhouse outside Valdosta, Ga. After 
a few beers we leave. 

"Good thing Larry isn’t here," says Kepler, standing 
spraddle-legged at the tiller. "He'd keep you out drinking all 
night. He loves his beer, old Larry does. There's Jots of 
wrecks on a Saturday night, when the drunks go roaring 
home in their dories. Lose more people a year that w'ay than 
to sharks or the weather—haw, haw!" 

How right he was. Last Sept. 18, when Hurricane Fifi 
came bellowing up the channel between the Bay Islands and 
the mainland with w inds of 120 to 140 mph, the Roatanians 
simply rode out the storm as their ancestors have been doing 
since the days of Morgan. "I haven’t heard of a soul being 
killed,” Kepler advised us when communications to the is¬ 
land were reestablished. "The only bodies discovered were 
three that washed over from the north coast—probably from 
La Ceiba. These people are good sailors. I know of only one 
boat that came up on the reef, and that was one from the 
neighboring island of Guanaja. Sailors understand these 
things." 

Structures fared a bit worse than sailors, though. "We lost 
a couple of roofs, a straw cabana and our seaw'all," Kepler 
added. There was little damage even to boats, though Fifi, in 
her fury, blew an outhouse into the bay and carried it full tilt 
into six moored dories, smashing them to flinders. None, 
however, was Kepler's boat. Total cost to repair the storm 
damage came to a scanty S4.000 for Reef House, and the re¬ 
sort is once again in full function. But how about the bone- 
fish? Any damages there? 

"The bonefishing and everything else will be back in two 
months," said Kepler's neighbor and fishing friend, Earl 
Cooper, a laconic Ohioan who retired to Roatan a few years 
ago. "The fish are smart. When hurricanes come, they head 
out to deep w'ater." 

Yes, indeed, in the fine old pirate tradition. end 
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When a big-league manager gets fired, why does he 
always seem to get another job the next day? Well, say 
the owners, there is just no substitute for experience 

by BIL GILBERT 


Monday. Manley Sniffer, general man¬ 
ager of the Oldiown Chokes, today hotly 
denied that Mugsy Wump is on his way 
out as the Chokes’ field boss. “We do 
not push the panic button easily,” snort¬ 
ed Sniffer, emerging from a 2 a.m. meet¬ 
ing with Chokes' Owner B. Odessa (Dry) 
Wells. "Mugsy has proved his ability to 
get the most out of veteran players. As 
of this time he is our man and we are be¬ 
hind him all the way. Speculation to the 
contrary only serves to put more pres¬ 
sure on the team, which is now making 
an all-out bid for fifth place.” 

Wednesday. Mugsy Wump resigned 
today as pilot of the Oldtown Chokes. 
















































General Manager Manley Sniffer said. 
"Mugsy came to the conclusion after 
careful consideration that a change might 
be in everyone’s best interest; as we have 
always been, we were in complete agree¬ 
ment. Mugsy has done a great job with 
us and we are hoping he will stay on as 
our director of retired personnel." Sniff¬ 
er said the Chokes arc carefully evalu¬ 
ating the credentials of candidates for 
Wump's job. "In a stable organization," 
he said, "you don't rush into these kinds 
of decisions." 

Friday. Humbert (Hap) Hype was 
tapped today to take over the reins of 
the Oldtown Chokes. Hype opened the 


season as the head man of the New City 
Outrage, but was released after the Out¬ 
rage fell behind the Chokes in the battle 
for fifth place. Chokes' G.M. Manley 
Sniffer suggested that the club had been 
hoping to land Hype for some time. 
"Hap has the reputation of being one of 
the game's finest teachers and tacti¬ 
cians,” Sniffer said. "The way the game 
is played today you have to have a lead¬ 
er like Hap Hype who can relate to the 
modern athlete. Hap and I have agreed 
he will be involved in all phases of our 
operation now and hopefully for many 
years to come. Stability is the key to suc¬ 
cess in sports." 


This is the most familiar story in pro¬ 
fessional sport. The shuffling of manag¬ 
ers and coaches occurs as regularly and 
rhythmically as tides ebb and flow or 
birds migrate. The names and places vary 
from episode to episode, but the firings 
are as stylized and predictable as the min¬ 
uet of mating sandhill cranes. 

In every league or conference there is 
one final winner. Ergo, there are always 
a lot of losers—and a lot of people fired. 

There are exceptions to the cause-and- 
effect rule. During his four years with the 
New York Mets, Casey Stengel lost more 
games than any manager in major league 
baseball, but he survived because his job 
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continued 


was not to win but to entertain sufficient¬ 
ly so that the New York press and pub¬ 
lic would forget how bad the Mets were 
and how good the Yankees were. On rare 
occasions a manager or coach is fired for 
what might be called moral turpitude, 
but most areas of sport have devel¬ 
oped considerable tolerance for minor 
mischief. Finally there are times when 
winning, if it is done by the wrong man 
in the wrong way, can bring on a bring. 
But of all the reasons for being fired, los¬ 
ing is the commonest. It seems that no 
matter how much character he builds, no 
matter how much character he has, no 
matter how deserving his children or at¬ 
tractive his wife, a coach or manager who 
does much losing will be sacked. 

It is not surprising that somebody 
should get blamed and then fired for de¬ 
feats. But why the manager or coach? 
Though losing, like winning, is a coop¬ 
erative affair, some members of sports 
organizations are in a better position 
than others to dissociate themselves from 
the consequence of losing. For example, 
nobody can fire an owner. An owner can 
fire a general manager, but this is usu¬ 
ally more bother than it is worth, since 
the G.M. is usually an anonymous fel¬ 
low. Furthermore, he is likely to know 
where the keys, cash receipts and skel¬ 
etons are kept, which gives him a certain 
leverage. Players are shifted about but 
seldom are canned outright. Getting rid 
of a player who theoretically is of value 
(since he is on the roster) automatically 
raises questions about the good sense of 
the G.M. or owner who acquired him. 
Insport the conventional thing todowith 
a losing player is pass him along to an¬ 
other team where hopefully he will be an 
even bigger loser. 

So by a process of elimination the man¬ 
agers and coaches are left. At best 
they are junior partners when it comes 
to collecting the players who actually win 
and lose games. In most cases they do 
not inspire fierce fan loyalties, nor docs 
their presence sell many tickets. They 
have little value on the sports flesh mar¬ 
ket. In consequence they can be quickly 
given the heave-ho. As Jim Bouton said, 
“It is easier for the general manager and/ 
or owner to admit that there was only 
one mistake and lire him [the manager]. 
Managers cannot fire general managers 
for providing poor players.” 

A good example is the case of Hal Blit- 
man, once the coach of the ABA's Miami 


Floridians. Blitman worked for an own¬ 
er named Ned Doyle, who in an unguard¬ 
ed moment announced he would spend 
any amount to bring Miami a winner. 
In due time Rick Barry and Artis Gil¬ 
more, two players of good quality and 
large Florida reputations, became avail¬ 
able. Blitman, who felt Barry and Gil¬ 
more might make fine additions to. his 
team, reminded Doyle of his pledge. 
Doyle said these two players were not the 
type he had in mind. They cost too much. 
Then, to show he still cared about bas¬ 
ketball and Miami, he fired Blitman. 

A baseball authority who has given 
some thought to the manager’s function 
as a scapegoat is Bob Scheffing, himself 
twice a manager (Cubs and Tigers) and 
once a G.M. (Mets). “Even worse than 
losing, so far as a club is concerned,” says 
Scheffing, "is giving the impression that 
nobody cares whether the team loses or 
not. When things are going bad you have 
to at least look like you are doing some¬ 
thing about it. What the team probably 
needs is a couple of starting pitchers, a 
centcrfielder who can catch the ball and 
another hitter, but there is no way to get 
them. So to prove it is concerned, the 
management gets a new manager." 

Counting himself, whom he has twice 
hired and twice fired as coach of the 
Phoenix Suns, Jerry Colangelo has 
changed coaches six times during his sev¬ 
en years as the Phoenix general manag¬ 
er. He says, “Let’s face it. There are 
times, and I don't want to get specific, 
when who ought to be fired is a player 
or a lot of players. But if you do that ev¬ 
eryone is going to start screaming about 
how much you paid for them or who you 
gave up in a trade to get them. So the 
coach is fired." 

Another reason managers and coaches 
are so eminently dispensable is that 
though they may have been around a 
long time, there is still considerable 
doubt about what useful purpose, if any, 
they serve other than functioning as 
blame-takers. The confusion is often ap¬ 
parent even in the beginning of a sporting 
relationship. For example, an owner will 
introduce his new manager as one who 
combines the strategic sense of Robert E. 
Lee with the determination of Ulysses S. 
Grant and the wisdom of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. If he is any kind of manager, the 
new leader will reply, “You all know I 
can’t hit the old ball anymore (or pass it 
or dribble it, as the case may be), so what¬ 


ever we accomplish, the players will have 
to accomplish. But I have a few ideas and 
I think we can accomplish a lot with the 
great material in this organization." 

But both parties speak with forked 
tongue. In his heart of hearts the owner 
feels that with the talent he has so as¬ 
tutely acquired his Aunt Martha could 
coach the club to a championship. The 
manager believes that if the collection of 
hot dogs and hamburgers can just man¬ 
age to stay close until the seventh inning 
or fourth quarter, he will come up with 
some stratagem that will compensate for 
their lack of ability. All of which is fine 
until limes get hard. Then the roles are 
reversed. The owner begins thinking, and 
shortly hinting, that a good coach would, 
by threats, fines, inspiration, positive 
thinking or one-on-one counseling, force 
his fine athletes to hit, pass or dribble 
more efficiently. The manager or coach 
has begun to think and say, “Isn’t there 
anyone here who can play the game?” 

Long ago the Chicago Cubs reached 
(not for the first or last time) such a mo¬ 
ment of truth. Going into the 1932 sea¬ 
son their manager was Rogers Hornsby, 
who by midseason had the Cubbies in 
contention. On an Eastern swing he was 
asked by a New York writer one of 
those astute baseball questions: Were the 
Chicagos good for the pennant? “How 
can / win with that lousy outfield they’ve 
given me?" Hornsby said. A week or so 
later (everything was slower in the old 
days) Cub Owner Bill Vecck Sr. fired 
Hornsby. 

Mayo Smith, one of the 14 managers 
the Detroit Tigers have employed dur¬ 
ing the past 20 years, reacted similarly 
in much the same situation. Having 
heard a lot about how the Tigers would 
be doing wondrous things if it were not 
for their lousy manager. Smith finally re¬ 
taliated, "They [and he seemed to in¬ 
clude fans, press and front office in the 
collective pronoun] would not know a 
baseball player from a Japanese aviator." 
Smith, of course, was fired. 

When it comes to what managers and 
coaches know, those in a position to em¬ 
ploy them do not tend to place a lot of 
value on technical skills, such as instruc¬ 
tional ability and shrewdness. A front- 
office man hanging around the baseball 
winter meetings said, "There are three, 
no, four, managers—Gene Mauch, Billy 
Martin, Dick Williams and Earl Weav¬ 
er— whom everybody likes. Those are the 
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guys anybody would hire given a chance. 
Then there are two or three incompe¬ 
tents. The rest all know the same things 
about the game, manage the same way. 
Except for their names they are the same 
and it doesn't make much difference 
which one of them you have.” 

"Who are the two or three dogs?" 

"I don't want to mention any names. 
We might want to hire one of them 
sometime.” 

Those who believe that coaches and 
managers make an appreciable contribu¬ 
tion to winning or losing (the belief is by 
no means universal) tend to rate their val¬ 
ue as about the same as that of a good 
relief pitcher, a backup quarterback or a 
third forward. 

"When it comes to the X and O stuff, 
one coach in this league knows just about 
as much or as little as every other one,” 
says Colangelo, the Phoenix G.M., "but 
one guy will do a helluva job with one 
club, move over to another and flop. He 
is trying just as hard, knows just as much, 
but doesn't fit in with the organization 
or the players. A coach is like a catalyst 
in some kind of chemical mixture. You 
are always trying to find just the right 
mix of coach and players, which is ba¬ 
sically why there is so much hiring and 
firing. It’s trying new catalysts.” 

Among all sports, baseball executives 
are the managerial mix-masters. Baseball 
people have been playing and refining 
managerial musical chairs for the better 
part of a century. While it may seem a 
complicated and inefficient way to get ev¬ 
eryone back more or less to where they 
started from, it is a very compassionate 
employment and deployment system. 
Once a man enters the charmed circle, 
he may have to do a lot of moving 
around, even occasionally sit out a sea¬ 
son or so, but with a few breaks these 
men keep on managing until an NBC 
producer or their Maker calls. It is one 
of the interesting phenomena of the 
Grand Old Game that the more often a 
manager is fired, the better his chances 
of being hired. 

The newest Detroit Tiger manager is 
Ralph Houk, who has been a member 
of the managerial club for nearly 15 
years. Houk is a large straight arrow who 
while being interviewed wears what 
might be called a serious smile, as though 
he were constantly on guard against be¬ 
ing molested by a teller of shaggy-dog 
stories. 


"Ralph," he is asked, “why do you 
think the same managers keep getting 
hired again and again? Aren’t there 
enough people around who can man¬ 
age?" 

"I couldn’t answer that. You’d have 
to ask a general manager," says Houk 
with a serious smile. "Maybe there is a 
tendency to go with an experienced man 
because he can handle the problems that 
come up because he is experienced.” 

"You don't believe it is a good thing 
to change managers every now and then, 
just to shake things up?” 

"No, no. Definitely not," Houk says, 
and smiles seriously. "A man has got to 
get to know the organization from the 
farm system on up. The more stability 
you have, the stronger the organization.” 

"When you were the Yankee general 
manager you hired Johnny Keane and 
fired him a year later.” 

"Well, there were some problems 
there. We lost a lot of the players who 
had carried us. Keane maybe was not fa¬ 
miliar with the organization.” 

"But Berra must have been with the 
Yankees 97 years and you fired him af¬ 
ter he’d managed for just one year." 

“Well, there were other problems 
there. There is no point in going into 
that.” 

"You just came over to Detroit last 
year. Because you were new to the or¬ 
ganization did you manage worse than 
you did with the Yankees?” 

"No. I managed just about the same 
as I ever did,” says Houk, smiling just 
about as seriously as ever. 

Another explanation offered as to why 
the same managers keep popping up like 
the same ducks in a shooting gallery is 
that the job is a very simple one and there¬ 
fore can be filled as well by old cronies 
as anyone else. Bob Scheffing, very much 
of the club, subscribes at least in part to 
that notion. "I am not sure that a man¬ 
ager has ever actually won a game. On 
the other hand, a dumb one can lose you 
five or six games a year that a smart one 
won’t.” 

Mulling over the matter, Bucky Har¬ 
ris once remarked that there were only 
two things a baseball manager needed 
to know: when to change pitchers and 
how to get along with his players. Over 
a 29-year span, Harris set an alltime 
record for times as manager—eight 
(Washington three times, Detroit twice, 
and once each with the Red Sox, Phil¬ 


lies and Yankees). Only Connie Mack 
and John McGraw won more games as 
manager than Harris, but only one— 
Mack lost more. 

Though Harris finally pulled away in 
the TAM department, he had some stiff 
competition from his contemporaries, 
notably Jimmy Dykes with six TAMs, 
and Chuck Dressen, Bill McKcchnie, Bill 
Rigncy and Hornsby with five each. 

During the late 1950s and early '60s 
there was something of a changing of the 
guard as the Harrises, Dykeses, Drcs- 
sens, Charlie Grimms and Steve O'Neills 
quit for good. A simple lack of lime has 
kept their replacements from getting up 
there in TAM. Alvin Dark, with four, is 
the current leader, but perhaps the most 
promising newcomer is Billy Martin, 
who appears to have a lot of natural rest¬ 
lessness and volatility. Though only in 
his sixth managerial year, Martin has 
racked up three TAMs and may just be 
hitting his stride. 

Professional football coaches are hired 
and fired just about as frequently as base¬ 
ball managers, and 1974 was a vintage 
year in this respect with six NFL and very 
likely a leagueful of WFL head coaches 
losing their jobs. However, the profes¬ 
sional game is too new and there is too 
large a pool of assistant coaches—into 
which fired head coaches are apt to sink 
and often disappear—for football to 
have produced the kind of big TAM men 
that baseball has. The NFL leader in this 
department is Sid Gillman with three, 
followed by Lou Saban with two, plus 
three in the AFL. (Gillman is now re¬ 
tired from the game.) Professional bas¬ 
ketball shows a promising instability, but 
balanced against this is the tendency 
of coaches to hop back and forth between 
collegiate and professional jobs, which at 
least for purists makes their TAM marks 
suspect. Nevertheless, Butch van Breda 
Kolff, who has five TAMs in six years of 
professional coaching to go along with 
three collegiate TAMs, is a coach well 
worth watching. 

Through the years a considerable body 
of etiquette has evolved to govern what 
is proper in firing situations. Certainly 
the neatest way to effect a change, at least 
from the front-office standpoint, is to 
have the manager resign. If, as is often 
the case, a nice, clean resignation cannot 
be arranged, a firing is really the only al¬ 
ternative, and sports people have formed 
some fairly strong opinions on what con- 
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stitutes good and bad firings. The part¬ 
ing of Jerry Colangelo and Butch van 
Breda Kolff serves as an example of what 
is generally regarded as a good firing. 
Van Breda Kolff insists that the Phoenix 
job was the only one from which he was 
fired. "The others I left on my own," he 
says. "At Phoenix there was a situation 
in which a change was probably the best 
thing for everyone. There is no point in 
going into the details." 

The buttoned-lip response of van Bre¬ 
da Kolff may be the classiest one, but 
other, more demonstrative, reactions are 
permissible. For example, a little manly 
grief, indicating that the deposed coach 
or manager really cares, is not regarded 
as unseemly. Two back-to-back Detroit 
Tiger managers showed talent in this di¬ 
rection. After he was fired in Boston, 
Jack Tighe retired to his hotel room 
where, near tears, he accepted condolenc¬ 
es from friends, admirers and associates. 
The gloom was dispelled by Sam Greene, 
sports editor of The Detroit News, who 
bustled into the room, held out his hand 
to Tighe and said simply, "Congratula¬ 
tions.” 

Tighe was replaced in Detroit by Bill 
Norman. The next spring, after manag¬ 
ing the Tigers to a 2-15 start, Norman 
was canned. After his last game, a ter¬ 
rible shellacking administered by the 
Washington Senators, Norman retreated 
to the clubhouse, stripped down to his 
skivvies and set to work on several cases 
of beer. Much later when he was helped 
from the clubhouse, observers reported 
that he seemed to be in a maudlin state. 

Fred Zollner, owner of the Detroit Pis¬ 
tons, performed what may be the most 
delicate and tactful coaching amputation 
of all time, the patient being Charley Eck- 
man. Under Eckman the Pistons played 
more or less as they had for other coach¬ 
es, in other words not very well. In due 
time Zollner called Eckman and com¬ 
mented that things were going badly. 
Eckman agreed but said there was hope 
for improvement. Zollner said that even 
so he thought maybe some changes 
should be made in Eckman's department. 
“I said, ‘Sure, O.K., Fred,'" recalls Eck¬ 
man, "but then I remembered that I was 
the only one in my department.” 

In contrast to these gentlemanly pro¬ 
ceedings there are occasional loud and 
antagonistic firings. The recent Balti¬ 
more Colt caper was a splendid example 
of what might be called a fit-of-pique 


firing, with Colt Owner Robert Irsay, 
an air-conditioning tycoon, outrunning 
Coach Howard Schncllenberger to the 
dressing room to announce to the team 
that the coach was fired. On the spot Ir¬ 
say appointed a stunned Joe Thomas, the 
club's general manager, as new head 
coach. In Baltimore, Thomas has the rep¬ 
utation of being an active, even ruthless, 
fircr. Since he arrived in 1972, the team 
has had five head coaches (Thomas de¬ 
clining after the 1974 season to reh ire 
himself for that spot), and players have 
come and gone like Las Vegas comedi¬ 
ans. Nevertheless, Thomas is sensitive 
about his image as a super hook and in 
fact feels it is undeserved. "I’ve only fired 
one coach, Don McCafferty. The other 
guy [Sandusky] was strictly interim. This 
other thing [Schnellenberger] was pre¬ 
cipitated on the field. I had nothing to 
do with it. You ought to pick on Ro- 
senbloom, Rooney, all those nice guys. 
I'm sure Billy Bidwell [St. Louis Cardi¬ 
nals] has gone through three or four 
coaches. Wellington Mara [New York 
Giants] has gone through three or four. 
Just because I did it once doesn’t qualify 
me." (By way of following up on the leads 
provided by Thomas: the Rams have had 
three coaches during the past five years, 
the Steelers one, the Cardinals three and 
the Giants two.) 

While Irsay, Schnellenberger and 
Thomas were doing their number in Bal¬ 
timore, Atlanta was enjoying a classic 
die-with-your-boots-on firing. In 1974, as 
in past seasons, there was a clamor for 
the dismissal of Coach Norman Van 
Brocklin. Unlike Baltimore's impetuous 
Irsay, Atlanta Owner Rankin Smith was 
being faulted for being too indecisive: 
that is, he would have been faulted had 
anybody around Atlanta been able to 
find him during the moment of crisis. The 
word got around that Smith had no stom¬ 
ach for a confrontation with the spirited 
Van Brocklin, that like a man in a cy¬ 
clone cellar he was lying low, hoping that 
the storm would pass. Finally this kind 
of talk forced Smith to surface. Through 
a flack he issued a statement: "Norman 
Van Brocklin has been relieved of his du¬ 
ties as general manager and coach of the 
Atlanta Falcons. Marion Campbell has 
been appointed head coach. I have not 
been hiding in Miami.” 

Awkward and embarrassing as an ad¬ 
versary-type firing can be, dismissing a 
coach or manager who is a winner tends 


to place an even greater strain on sport¬ 
ing traditions and etiquette. When such 
a thing occurs it is invariably because of 
what is called a personality clash. It is 
almost always a traumatic experience be¬ 
cause, contrary to the first rule of sport, 
there are things that are worse than los¬ 
ing. One is having a winning employee 
whom you positively cannot abide. 

Take, for example, Billy Martin. Dur¬ 
ing his five years as a major league base¬ 
ball manager, Martin has won pennants 
with the Twins and the Tigers. Perhaps 
even more remarkable, last year he took 
the Texas Rangers, a team formerly re¬ 
garded in the baseball community more 
or less as Liechtenstein is regarded in the 
community of nations, to second place. 
No team Martin has managed has ever 
finished worse than third and none of the 
teams was exactly swamped with talent. 
Nevertheless, Martin has been fired from 
two of his jobs and has not been with 
any club for as long as three full seasons. 
"The thing about Billy,” says a front- 
office man, "is that when he takes over 
a club he regards it as his. He doesn't 
give a damn about how things were done 
before or about any pet theories the own¬ 
er or general manager may have and he 
tells them he doesn't, which makes him 
very hard to take. He is not going to have 
any trouble getting jobs, because every¬ 
one knows he’s a winner, but he prob¬ 
ably won’t keep a job very long because 
he comes down on too many toes too 
hard.” 

Examined individually and in detail, 
firings of field commanders may seem to 
be isolated and bizarre happenings. 
However, viewed from a certain detached 
vantage, the whole process takes on a 
kind of order and symmetry. And the ka¬ 
leidoscopic shifting of coaches and man¬ 
agers provides, in an odd way, an ele¬ 
ment of continuity and stability in 
sporting life, serving somewhat the same 
function as domestic crises in soap opera. 
The short punt formation, real grass, and 
the white tennis ball may go the way of 
the buggy whip. Ohio State may throw 
the football and Gaylord Perry may not 
throw a spitter. Some year George Blan- 
da may not finish a season and Dick Allen 
may, but in all the chaos and confusion 
there remain a few things upon which we 
can depend. One of them is that man¬ 
agers and coaches will continue to come 
and go in swift if not always stately 
procession. end 
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How to save 
up to *325 
with a McCulloch Chain Saw 


Save up to $90 or more a 
cord on firewood! When 
you cut your own firewood with 
your McCulloch you make big 
savings. And at most national 
forests you can cut fallen trees 
free, or for a nominal charge. 
For information, call your local 
U S Government Forest Service 
Office; or inquire from State 
Foresters, j 

f vK 


County 
Extension 
Agents or 
County or 
City 

Foresters. 
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Mini Mac 25. Longest bar 
(12") in its price class, for 
easier, more professional cut¬ 
ting. Super light weight makes 
cutting easy and fun Automatic 
oiling provides longer bar and 
chain life. And you really beat 
the crunch on price—a Mini Mac 
costs $30 less today than four 
years ago! 


Save up to $75 on 
pruning! Pruning, limbing, 
brush-clearing, storm damage 
clean-up — all those jobs you've 
had to pay others to do - can 
be done quickly and easily with 
your super lightweight McCulloch. 




Save up to 
$85 on fuel 
bills! Cut 
rising fuel 
costs by using your McCulloch- 
cut firewood to help 
heat your house. Get 
25% more heat from 
your wood by cutting 
now and drying for fall use 

M 

IVlcCULLOCH 

Los Angeles CaMO'nia 90009 


Save up to $75 on patio 
1 urnitlire ! Why pay high prices 
for redwood tables and benches, 
umbrella tables, other outdoor 
furniture, when ~~P 

it’s so easy 
to build your 
own with a ,4'/' 

McCulloch? 

Join McCulloch’s Beat- 
the-Crunch Bunch now! 

Get the best deal in town on the 
finest saws around at your 
McCulloch Dealer. He's in the 
Yellow Pages under "Saws". 

Mac 10-10 Automatic. 

No wonder over 
1 million farm¬ 
ers, pros and 
weekend wood¬ 
cutters swear by j 



our 10-Series 
saws — they're easy-to-handie, 
easy to work with, rugged and 
dependable. Professional 
features include full 16" bar, big 
3.3 cu in engine, automatic 
bar and chain oiling S209.95* 

•Manutactuiei's suggested list puce 











pro basketball John Papanek 


Now Randy 
is a dandy 

Adding savvy to speed, Buffalo's 
Smith sparkles in the backcourt 

T here aren’t all that many people left 
in the world for Randy Smith to sur¬ 
prise. He's done it to every other guard 
in the NBA by now. Jack Ramsay, his 
coach at Buffalo, is on the list and so is 
Eddie Donovan, until last week the 
Braves’ general manager, who picked 
Randy as a 6'3" forward in the seventh 
round of the 1971 college draft in what 
amounted to a public-relations gesture. 
Howie MacAdam, Randy’scoachat Buf¬ 
falo State, is another. He didn’t even 



RANDY KEEPS THE DEFENSE GUESSING 


know Smith played basketball until 
school began. In his capacity as State’s 
Athletic Director, MacAdam had re¬ 
cruited Smith for the track team. 

Randy has a penchant for springing 
surprises. A while back he astonished the 
Braves' management by telling them he 
was thinking of playing professional soc¬ 
cer in the NBA off-season. He would 
probably excel at that game, too, and in 
the Superstars competition, if he were in¬ 
vited. But his biggest surprise this sea¬ 
son is the way he has helped the playoff- 
bound Braves to their best record ever. 
This is the year that Randy Smith finally 
managed to harness his spectacular speed 
and his exceptional physical talents and 
has emerged as one of pro basketball’s 
finest guards. 

Ray Melchiorrc, the Braves* trainer, 
says Smith has the most perfect body for 
an athlete lie’s ever seen. "Legs like Sec¬ 
retariat,” he says. “You could take him 
into an anatomy class and show every 
muscle in the body.” Before Smith came 
to the Braves, he never had an ankle 
taped and never had an injury, despite 
playing one sport or another practically 
every day of his life since childhood. This 
is only his fourth year with Buffalo, and 
he holds the NBA's second-longest con¬ 
secutive game string (259) as of the end 
of last week. 

At Bcllport (L.I.) High School Smith 
starred in basketball, soccer (there was 
no football team), and track, but didn't 
draw a great deal of attention from col¬ 
lege scouts, partly because Bcllport is a 
small high school and partly because his 
college board scores were not much high¬ 
er than his scoring average. 

But he did catch the fancy of Mac¬ 
Adam, w ho watched him at the State In¬ 
tersectional track meet in his senior year 
when he won the high jump with a state 
record leap of 6'6%" and placed third in 
the long jump with a 23' I l A "• Buffalo 
State admitted him, and the Randy Smith 
legend began. 

Not content to sit around until the 
track season started, he went out for 
freshman soccer (Buffalo State didn't 
have a football team, either) and scored 
just three fewer goals than all of State's 
opponents combined. After that, Mac¬ 
Adam suspected that he might have dis¬ 
covered a basketball star to boot. Soon it 
was obvious that he had, and Smith 
gained a courtside following despite the 
presence of two certified All-Americas in 


the area: Bob Lanier of St. Bonaventure 
and Calvin Murphy of Niagara. 

As a junior. Smith led State to the semi¬ 
finals of the NCAA College Division 
championship, averaging 30 points a 
game. He scored all the goals in a wild 
4 0 soccer victory over archrival Niag¬ 
ara. He set a school record in the high 
jump (6' 10%") and briefly held the na¬ 
tional college division record in the 
triple-jump (52' 1 % *). Randy Smith sto¬ 
ries proliferated. After spending the night 
in a Philadelphia jail—the result of a 
complicated misunderstanding with an 
off-duty patrolman- he placed second in 
two events at the Penn Relays. A month 
after the last basketball game of his 
sophomore year, he won five events in a 
dual track meet with the University of 
Buffalo. 

As it turned out. Smith needed every 
bit of the celebrity he gained in Buffalo. 
If he hadn’t been so well known there, 
the Braves, then a pitiful expansion team, 
might never have drafted him. “We 
didn't exactly expect Randy to make our 
team,” said Donovan recently. “When 
you're drafting that far down, you're 
looking to give a local kid a chance who 
might not get one. With his name, if he 
makes it he helps us. If not, we still look 
good for giving him a chance.” 

At the Braves' 1971 camp. Smith again 
found himself overshadowed, this time 
by two rookies of greater acclaim —T 1" 
Elmore Smith and high-scoring Guard 
Fred Hilton. On the first day. Coach 
Dolph Schaycs lined everyone up for the 
“suicide drill,” a gruelling series of back- 
and-forth sprints. When Smith finished, 
Hilton, his closest pursuer, still had a zig 
and /ag to make. “Something's wrong," 
yelled Schayes. “Do it again.” Same 
thing. Randy Smith sat down under the 
basket waiting for the rest to finish. 
“He's fast,” said Schayes. “He's 
staying.” 

Smith began his rookie season as a for¬ 
ward, the 12th man, but John McCarthy, 
who replaced Schayes when the season 
was one game old, decided Randy should 
become a guard. By the end of the sea¬ 
son he had made the difficult transition 
and was a starting guard on a team that 
finished 22-60. Says veteran Guard Em 
Bryant, who was with the Braves then, 
“Randy may not appear to be the smart¬ 
est man in the world, but he is a brilliant 
athlete. Anything he sees that looks right, 
he can do.” 

continued 
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An automobile of extraordinary character and dignity. 

This is Cordoba. The new small Chrysler. With the warm colors of wood in a finely 
detailed instrument panel... and the rich colors of earth in the deep shag 
carpeting. The soft warmth of glowing lamps in five separate locations. And the thick 
cushions of contour seats .. . available in rare hues of crushed velour, or fine 
Corinthian leathers. You’re invited to see Cordoba at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer’s. 
Luxurious, yet surprisingly affordable. Cordoba. The new small Chrysler. 
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What’s More? 
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It’s a new 
experience. 


It's a whole new look 
cigarettes. 

A whole new feel. 

A whole new length. 

More. It’s the first 120mm 
cigarette. Longer and slower- 
burning than a conventional 
cigarette. More gives you more 
time for those relaxing mo¬ 
ments. More flavor yet surpris¬ 
ing mildness. 

More. Put your cigarette 
against it. 


It’s longer. 

It’s leaner. 

It’s slower 
It’s easy drawing, 
It’s a cigarette. 


Ifta 

cooling blast. 


If you like menthol, now you 
can have More Menthol. 

It’s the new 120mm menthol 
cigarette that starts with a blast, 
then gives you more coolness 
and tobacco taste. 

More Menthol. The longest, 
coolest menthol experience 
you’ve ever had. 

More Menthol. Put your men¬ 
thol cigarette against it. 

® 1974-R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Over 50% more puffs than a 100mm cigarette. 
Yet More doesn’t cost more. 


The first 120mm cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter, Menthol: 21 mg. "tar", 1.6 mg. nicotine—av. per cigarette by FTC method. 






PRO BASKETBALL continued 


What Randy docs best is play defense. 
"There is not a man in the league who 
can run with him," says Ramsay. Smith 
sometimes literally runs circles around 
his man to steal the ball from behind, or 
disrupts the other team's flow by deflect¬ 
ing the ball with a blurring swipe of his 
foot, both tactics he has adapted from 
soccer. He will run full speed into a pick 
and spin away without losing cither his 
balance or his speed. Last season he 
ranked third in the league in steals, av¬ 
eraging 2.5 a game. 

Smith has improved on offense, where 
the forward-to-guard switch is more dif¬ 
ficult. He is the Braves’ second-leading 
scorer with 18 points a game, is a .475 
shootcrand stands fourth in the league in 
assists. What may be of most value to 
his team, though, is his ability to run the 
opponent's best guard into exhaustion, 
which he lakes particular pleasure in do¬ 
ing to the Knicks’ Walt Frazier. 

Soaking both feet in ice water after the 
Knicks had lost one to Buffalo in mid¬ 
season, Frazier shook a weary head. 
Smith had scored only 14 points and Fra¬ 
zier had put in 24, but the Knicks had 
come undone when Frazier slowed down 
in the game's closing minutes. 

"I hate guarding him," said Frazier. 
"Even when he isn’t scoring, he's run¬ 
ning so fast all over the place and I have 
to chase him. I feel like a free safety.” 

What Smith lacks is consistency on 
offense the gamc-aftcr-gamc reliability 
of a Frazier, a Jo Jo White, a Phil Chen¬ 
ier. As the Braves' "off-guard” last year, 
Randy was free of many duties, which 
were handled by his backcourt mate, 
rookie Ernie DiGregorio. After DiGrc- 
gorio was injured early this season, 
Randy had to become the playmaker, 
and when Forward Jim McMillian went 
out with appendicitis soon after DiGre¬ 
gorio was sidelined, Buffalo was expect¬ 
ed to fold. Instead it led the Atlantic Di¬ 
vision until Boston regained its form. "I 
had to readjust,” Smith says, "to be con¬ 
scious of setting up plays.” 

It wasn’t easy for a jumping-jack ex- 
forward who moved so fast in his first 
two years that he would run away from 
his own teammates on a fast break. "I’ve 
seen Randy turn a three-on-one break 
into a onc-on-zcro,” says Melchiorre. 
"He’d run away from both his wing men 
ami the defender and lay it in himself.” 
Melchiorre made Smith wear a weighted 
belt in practice so his teammates could 
keep up with him. 


“He’s amazing,” says Ramsay, who 
takes a fatherly shine to all his players. 
"Each player needs the correct ap¬ 
proach. Randy requires patience and a 
soft hand. He does best if I can keep him 
calm and poised and make my point to 
him. But I have to be sure that he un¬ 
derstands. 

"Two years ago he used to do things 
you wouldn't believe. We had a game in 
Milwaukee and they ran off six straight 
points. I wanted a time-out. Randy was 
bringing the ball up and I yelled, 'Ran¬ 
dy, time-out!' He just left the ball in the 
middle of his dribble and came over. He 
forgot to call it." 

In another game that year at Golden 
State, the Braves were playing unusually 
well. They led all the way, but the War¬ 
riors were catching up in the final sec¬ 
onds. After a Golden State field goal, the 
Warriors pressed as Smith tried to find 
an open receiver. With the clock ticking 
down and the crowd screaming, Ramsay 
remembers yelling for Randy to call a 
time-out. Instead, Smith casually flipped 
the ball in the direction of Don Murphy, 
the referee, who had to jump out of the 
way. Jeff Mullins got the ball and the 
Warriors went on to win. "I was beside 
myself," says Ramsay. "1 said, 'Randy, 
what are you doing?' He looked puzzled 
and said, ’Coach, the ref knew I was 
throwing it to him.’ ” 

Ramsay and the Braves can laugh off 
such stories now, as Smith gains what 
Ramsay calls "game awareness": knowl¬ 
edge of how much time is lef t in the game 
and on the 24-sccond clock, the team foul 
situation, who’s guarding who. "Randy 
didn’t used to see these things," says Mc¬ 
Millian. "He’d be going so fast he 
couldn't look up to sec what was 
happening." 

With his easygoing manner, accentu¬ 
ated by a breathy, soft, singsong voice, 
Randy Smith is the most fun of all the 
Braves. His byplay with teammate Bob 
McAdoo keeps the team loose and laugh¬ 
ing. His penchant for dashing from hotel 
lobbies with an open suitcase, looking 
like a runaway clothesline, early earned 
him the nickname "Two-Till" as in "two 
minutes till we leave and Randy's just 
getting ready." Two seasons ago he con¬ 
tributed more than S600 in fines to the 
fund that pays for an end-of-thc-scason 
team party. At the $1,200 spread. Smith 
stood up and announced, "Half of this 
comes from my pocket. Now stand back 
while I gorge myself.” 


Now 26, Smith is becoming somewhat 
better organized, as befits a man with a 
two-year S200.000 contract. The only 
time he’s been late this season was when 
he couldn't start the 1964 sand-and-green 
Rolls-Royce he bought in September. He 
also owns a ’66 Corvette, which he drives 
in the winter because he doesn't want to 
subject the Rolls to Buffalo's snows. The 
chief signs of opulence in his modest two- 
bedroom townhouse apartment arc a 
large color TV surrounded by S2,500 
worth of stereo equipment, including a 
pair of refrigerator-sized speakers 
("They could blow down the house") 
and 300 albums. 

Smith is thinking of buying a home for 
his mother Jewel, who lives with four 
teen-aged daughters and a 3-month-old 
grandson in a small weathered house in 
a deteriorating subdivision of Medford, 
L.I. They exist on the S540 a month they 
receive from welfare. Smith talks about 
the situation uneasily. He says he helps 
them out whenever he feels he can. "I 
may be making my $100,000,” he says, 
"but that isn’t really enough to support 
all those dependents." 

"I don’t ask him for anything, and 
when he offers I accept," says Mrs. 
Smith, who proudly displays a shelf full 
of scrapbooks and a wall full of pictures 
of her son. She is also proud of the 1975 
Mercury he provided so she can drive 
to New York whenever the Braves come 
to town. 

In January, the Tampa Bay Rowdies 
of the North American Soccer League 
asked Smith to play with them during the 
off-season. His immediate reaction was 
to say yes ("Soccer was my first love"), 
but the Braves, with veto power, said no, 
the risks being too great for a man who 
could become one of basketball's alltime- 
best guards. Ramsay agrees that the po¬ 
tential is there. "Certain players never 
made the wrong play," he says. "Jerry 
West and Oscar Robertson were two of 
them. I don’t know if Randy will reach 
that level, but it’s possible. As far as pure 
physical ability, I haven’t seen anyone in 
the league to match him.” 

"I’ve always been the best in every¬ 
thing," says Smith. "Small high school, 
small college, no publicity. Then nobody 
thought I could make pro ball. People 
have always come to me and said, ‘Ran¬ 
dy, I didn't think you could do it.’ I al¬ 
ways say, ‘Well, / thought I could.’ ” And 
it will be no great surprise if he winds up 
driving a 1975 Rolls-Royce. end 
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if Titleist irons 
a scratch golfer's 
imagine what 


Tests prove scratch golfers miss the exact sweet 
spot 59% of the time. 

They seldom miss it by much. The average 
golfer would love to hit their “misses." Still, 59% of 
the time they sacrifice a little yardage and accuracy 
because they don't “get all of it." 

Titleist irons improve mis-hit shots by giving a 
significant boost in yardage and accuracy. In fact, 
Titleist gets more yardage from a “miss” than all 
other clubs, including other top-selling heel and toe 
designs. They have this ability because we have 
applied a combination of scientific research and 
physics that no other club has attempted. (And 
they won't attempt it either, because we have the 
patent pending.) 



Titleist s increased power area. 

Research showed us 
that most mis-hits occur in 
the higher toe area, or the 
lower heel area. So we 
added power all the way 
from high toe to low heel. 
We did this by putting extra 
weight, in the form of tungsten inserts, at either end. 


This reduces the twisting caused by an off-center hit 
dramatically. And improves distance and accuracy, 
dramatically. You won’t 
have to wait until the ball 
comes to earth for proof of 
this. At the moment of im¬ 
pact you’ll get that “solid 
feel.” even on a mis-hit. 
While the concept is 
amazingly simple, the execution is exceedingly 
complex. It took us two years of careful scientific 
study just to figure out how much weight should be 
applied and exactly where. 

Refinements. 

Although Titleist irons are the best-selling 
irons in America, we're continually looking for ways 
to make them better. Here are some things we've 
done recently: 

We've changed the loft slightly on the 5, 6,7,8. 
9 and pitching wedge. Now you get maximum dis¬ 
tance on perfect shots, as well as unmatched distance 
on mis-hits. 

We’ve beveled the leading edge. This allows you 
to hit it a little fat and still hit a good shot. It also 




Titleist irons improve most of your shots 







can improve 
shots, 

they can do for you 



gives improved performance under difficult turf and 
playing conditions. 

We've contoured the soles so you can ground 
the clubs on any lie. 

And we’ve provided offset which increases grad¬ 
ually from the 2-iron through the pitching wedge. 
This allows you to start out with your hands ahead 
of the ball, so you'll be sure to end up with your 
hands ahead of the ball, at that magic moment 
of impact. 

A word to the 14 handicapper. 

Now that you've read howTitleist irons can 
improve a scratch golfer's game, you'd probably 
like to know how they would affect yours. The 
answer is, Titleist's increased power affects you 
the same way, only to a greater degree. When you 
miss the sweet spot, you usually miss it by a bigger 
margin than the scratch golfer. So you have an even 
bigger need for the Titleist boost in yardage and 
accuracy. 

Also, whereas the scratch golfer misses the 
sweet spot 59% of the time, you, dear friend, miss 
it 80% of the time, acushnetgolf equipment U 
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The perfect ones they leave alone 


skiing j Campbell Ballantyne 


I t had begun last December on the 
slopes of France, and now, after 26 
events and hundreds of miles of racing, 
it would all come down to a split-second 
climax at Val Gardena in the Italian Do¬ 
lomites. In each season since 1970 the 
men’s World Cup ski championship had 
gone to the last meet before it was de¬ 
cided, but never had there been quite 
such a finish. With just one race left there 
was a three-way tic between three-time 
champion Gustavo Thoeni of Italy, Aus¬ 
tria’s Franz Klammer and IngcmarStcn- 
mark, the Swedish boy wonder. And if 
that were not enough, the last event 
would be the most theatrical of the year, 
the dual slalom. 

Everything in Val Gardena was so 
geared to the suspense of last Sunday’s 
climactic runs that fans almost ignored 
an announcement by perennial World 
Cup women's champ Annemarie Moser- 
Proell that she would retire. Despite the 
fact that the 1976 Winter Olympics will 
be in her own backyard at Innsbruck, the 
queen declared, ”1 want to get away from 
it. I’ve been racing for seven years. It’s 
enough. I want to have a baby. My hus¬ 
band agrees with me.” Adamant though 
she sounded, observers felt she would not 
be able to resist the pressure that Aus¬ 
trian officials were sure to apply over the 
summer. 

Last Sunday the pressure was on Thoe¬ 
ni, Klammer and Stenmark. Unlike or¬ 
dinary World Cup races in which a man 
skis alone against the clock, the dual sla¬ 
lom pits contestants head to head over 
parallel courses in a series of elimination 
runs down short, steep courses. These 
races had been added to the official cir¬ 
cuit this season and apparently nobody 
had considered the possibility that they 
might become so critical in determining 
a champion. By the eve of Sunday's com¬ 
petition, officials were convinced that a 
dual slalom was a dubious way of break¬ 
ing the triple deadlock. For one thing, 
both Thoeni and Klammer would have 
several teammates in the races. The luck 
of the draw might pit them against com¬ 
rades—and what Italian would go all-out 
to deprive Thoeni of his trophy? Would 
any Austrian try to blow Klammer off 
the mountain? Alas, there were no other 
Swedes to help 19-year-old Ingcmar 
along. 

Oldtime French Coach Honore Bon¬ 
net, now Alpine chairman of the Fedcr- 


A final ride 
side by side 

Then there were three, with two 
courses and one Cup on the line 


ation Internationale dc Ski, said flatly, 
“A race like this could lend itself to 
cheating.” And U.S. Team Director 
Hank Tauber, who was to referee the big 
event, said, ‘‘I've had to think about that 
possibility. We'll just have to keep our 
eyes open.” Beyond the potential for 
cheating, there also was the fact that 
World Cup racers have always hated the 
parallel slalom. They feel that the ele¬ 
ment of pure luck is greater than in the 
longer events. Before the races, Thoeni 
mused, “Maybe it is a good show for 
spectators, but racers don't think it is a 
fair test." Stenmark complained, “The 
course is too short and it depends too 
much on luck." But downhill specialist 
Klammer, who had been mediocre in sla¬ 
lom all season, had no complaints. “I'm 
just going to attack and hope for the 
best,” he said. 

Klammer, 21, had been the last to join 
the tie. He had come to Italy with 215 
World Cup points after a dismal show¬ 
ing in Sun Valley (SI, March 24). Then, 
performing under pressure in the Val 
Gardena downhill two days before the 
final slalom, Klammer flashed to an im¬ 
pressive—and essential—victory, win¬ 
ning by more than half a second and 
breaking the course record by more than 
four seconds. This triumph, his eighth in 
nine downhills this season, gave Klam¬ 
mer the 25 points needed to deadlock 
Thoeni and Stenmark at 240. Adding to 
the suspense, both his rivals had to fin¬ 
ish cither first or second in order to gain 
any points at all in the dual. It was pos¬ 
sible, though it seemed too pat and corny, 
that they might actually wind up in a bat¬ 
tle in which the last scant yard or two of 
this season might be the decisive mea¬ 
sure of the entire year. 

Thousands of expectant fans lined the 


course on Sunday. The odds were entic¬ 
ing: to seize the title, Klammer only had 
to finish 10th if both Thoeni and Sten¬ 
mark failed to make the finals. But the 
downhill superman proved entirely too 
human, as usual, in the slalom; in his first 
race he was eliminated by Helmuth 
Schmalzl of Italy. And then there were 
two. 

In his first round, Thoeni easily beat 
Manfred Grablcr of Austria while Sten¬ 
mark defeated Christian Neureuther of 
West Germany. In his second round. 
Thoeni beat Philippe Roux of Switzer¬ 
land. Stenmark faced Poland's Jan 
Bachleda. In the first heat, Stenmark 
goofed badly and was beaten. For an 
anxious half hour the judges deliberated 
a claim by the Italian team that Sten¬ 
mark had missed a gate and should have 
been disqualified. After viewing tapes, 
the jury cleared Stenmark. In the second 
heat, the Pole convcricntly fell, giving 
Stenmark the round. The spill caused 
considerable suspicious head-wagging 
among Italian team supporters on the 
hill. 

In the third round, Thoeni was 
matched against a teammate, Tino Pie- 
trogiovanna. When Pictrogiovanna ran 
off the course there was now- head-wag¬ 
ging among anti-Italian forces. No offi¬ 
cial protests were made, however, and in 
the semifinal rounds Thoeni swept past 
Switzerland’s Walter Tresch and Sten¬ 
mark defeated Fausto Radici of Italy. 

The veteran Italian and the Swedish 
prodigy crouched in the starting gates 
for the deciding run, and crowds bor¬ 
dering the course, which had turned icy 
after hours of constant use, fell silent. 
When the gates snapped open, both ski¬ 
ers shot down the hill precisely togeth¬ 
er. They raced ski tip to ski tip, past 
gate after gate, with not even a foot of 
difference between them. Then, less than 
20 yards from the finish—at the next to 
last control flag on the course—Sten¬ 
mark's skis slipped. He was out of con¬ 
trol for no more than a split second, but 
missed the last two gates. He was auto¬ 
matically disqualified. 

Gustavo Thoeni flashed home trium¬ 
phantly and the crowd—the great ma¬ 
jority Italians—erupted in a thunderclap 
of joy. It was over at last, the most dra¬ 
matic finish of any World Cup ski sea¬ 
son. The final score: Thoeni 250, Sten¬ 
mark 245, Klammer 240. end 
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You discovered 
something recently: 
I.W. Harper is a 
beautiful drink. 

It has the great taste, 
the smoothness 
you heard about... 
but didn't quite believe. 
Now you believe. 








Introducing the first 


'fou're looking at a unique-looking 
automobile. 

It’s called the Pacer. 

And it looks different on the outside 
because it's different on the inside. 

To begin with, the Pacer is wider than any 
other small car. So naturally, you get an 
unusual amount of room. 

And since it's wider—and has a unique 
isolated suspension system—the Pacer also 
gives you an incredibly smooth and stable ride. 

The hood of the Pacer looks the way 


it does because it was designed for aero¬ 
dynamic reasons.Tb reduce the wind resistance. 
So the engine doesn't have to work as hard 
at highway speeds. And so you wind up with 
better gas economy. . 

(The Fhcer comes with AMCs proven 
6-cylinder engine and a 22-gallon gas tank. 
Which means you get outstanding perform¬ 
ance, excellent economy and long-distance 
driving range.) 

With our doors we did something that 
borders on wizardry. We made the passenger 






wide small car 


door even bigger than the driver's. So you 
can get in and out of the back that much easier 
(We also gave the Pacer a hatchback so you 
can get your luggage in and out that much 
easier, too.) 

This same ingenuity was also applied to 
Pacer's visibility. We wanted you to see as far 
as your eye can see. From our point 


of view that meant designing the car for 
better all-round vision. From your point of 
view, you'll be able to notice all the people 
noticing you. 

A final point. The AMC Pacer, the wide 
small car, is covered by the wide coverage: AMC's 
exclusive BUYER PROTECTION PLAN." 

Everything about the Pacer—the look, 
the room, the ride, the doors, the visibility, 
our Plan—make it what it really is: Everything 
a small car never was. 

AMC r PACER 











lids Tobacc 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


If I’m going to smoke, 
[’m going to do it right 


S6me people smoke a brand for its image. 

*1 don’t. You can’t taste image. I smoke for taste. 

I smoke Winston. All Winston will ever give you 
is real taste. And real pleasure. For some of us, 
that’s enough.Winston is for real. 





COLLEGE BASKETBALL /Sarah Pileggi 


New era for Delta dawns 


The Ladies, who gave up the sport in the ’30s because it was too 
strenuous, broke Immaculata's three-year run of women’s titles 


W hen Margaret Wade was captain of 
the women’s team at Delta State 
University in Cleveland, Miss, during the 
1931-32 season her team had six players. 
Three were offensive forwards and three 
were defensive guards, with the players 
at each position confined to their half of 
the court. A game consisted of seven- 
minute quarters and dribbling was lim¬ 
ited to two bounces. Even so, the school 
administrators abolished the sport the 
next season because they thought it too 
strenuous for young women. 

Last week Delta State, back on its 
game after a 40-year layoff and finishing 
its second season of the new era with a 
28-0 record, became the national cham¬ 
pion of women’s collegiate basketball by 
winning the Association for Intercolle¬ 
giate Athletics for Women tournament 
at Madison College in Harrisonburg, Va. 

Margaret Wade was coach this time, 
and the game involved five-woman teams 
playing 20-minute halves on a full court. 
Her Ladies (a derivative of the nickname 
Lady Statesmen) were led by 6'3" Cen¬ 
ter Lucy Harris, the tournament’s high 
scorer, and 4' II" freshman Debbie 
Brock, a bedeviling mosquito of a ball 
handler. With poise and terrific shoot¬ 
ing—52.6% from the floor and 75.6% 
from the foul line—Delta State swept 
four games, including a 90-81 victory 
over ImmacuIata-the-Invincible in the 
finals. And the Ladies did it with a ca¬ 
sual confidence that indicated that was 
how they had planned it all along. 

Cornelia Ward, a freshman forward 
who sank 23 of 43 field-goal attempts in 
the tournament and hit 89.5% from the 
free-throw line, was asked whether Delta 
was looking forward to meeting Immacu- 
lata. “Yes, sir,” drawled Ward, 5'7", pig¬ 
tailed and deadpan. “Cuz they’re defen¬ 
din’ champs and we wanna knock ’em 
off. We take one at a time, but if they 
come our way, we step on ’em.” 


The press chuckled indulgently 
at that one. Good copy, these Mis¬ 
sissippi players, but nobody talks 
about the Mighty Macs that way 
and gets away with it. Before the 
second round of the 16-team tour¬ 
nament Wayland Baptist of Plain- 
view, Texas, the one team that was 
supposed to have a good shot at 
Immaculata because Wayland had 
the best “big man” in the country 
in 6'2" senior Carolyn Bush, riled 
the Macs with some loose talk and 
wound up in the consolation flight 
for the second year in a row. 

“They called us ugly,” said 
Rene Muth, Immaculata’s only 
starting senior and veteran of all 
three of the school’s championship 
teams. “Nothing like that to make you 
play like an animal.” Bush put in 24 
points against the Macs, but high-scor¬ 
ing Brenda Moeller got off only one shot 
in the first half and finished with just six 
points. Immaculata, with no starter over 
5' 11", won 68 -58. 

“They had no trouble with our press,” 
said Dean Weese, the Wayland coach, 
“and that bothered our players because 
we’ve been so successful with it all sea¬ 
son. The Crawford girl did a tremendous 
job.” The Crawford girl is Marianne, 
Immaculata's All-America guard, who 
hounded Wayland with numerous steals 
and 11 points. With a minute to go and 
Bush on the bench with five fouls, the 
Macs’ fans were singing Que Sera, Sera. 

Customarily, Immaculata fans stop 
singing only to shout. They are a fanat¬ 
ically loyal and excruciatingly noisy 
bunch of students, nuns, parents, siblings 
and Philadelphia-area hangers-on and 
are backed by a seven-piece pep band, 
eight pomponed cheerleaders and ap¬ 
proximately three, dozen metal wash 
buckets provided by Muth's father, the 
owner of a chain of hardware stores. 


SIX-THREE HARRIS TOWERED OVER THE MACS 

The Immaculata buckets and the fans 
who bang them came under attack from 
persons unnamed (certain disgruntled 
coaches, it was assumed) the afternoon 
of the semifinal round. In the absurd 
hours that ensued, both the buckets and 
the band were banned from the gym, 
along with all other noisemakers and mu¬ 
sical instruments. That would have been 
fair enough, except that no other team 
had any. Following at least two official 
meetings, one press conference, a couple 
of temper tantrums and a rumor that two 
Immaculata fathers had contacted a law¬ 
yer about getting an injunction, the ban 
was finally lifted on the condition that 
the band play only during breaks in the 
action. The semifinal game against Cal¬ 
ifornia State-Fullerton began as sched¬ 
uled, with the infernal buckets stilled. 

Fullerton was the tournament’s dark 
horse, an unknown quantity out of the 
West. To reach the semis the Titans had 
upset William Penn of Iowa and Queens 
College of New York. As a result the 
crowd in Godwin Hall was buzzing with 
anticipation as Fullerton went up against 
Immaculata. Not only did another up- 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


set seem possible, but here was an op¬ 
portunity to check out Nancy Dunkle, 
the 6'2" sophomore sensation from Cal¬ 
ifornia, against strong competition. 

Unfortunately for would-be Dunkle 
raters, the refereeing was extremely tight. 
The game began with three whistles in 
the first minute, and by halftime each 
team had two players in foul trouble. One 
of them was Dunkle. After scoring 14 
points in the first period she spent most 
of the rest of the game on the bench with 
four fouls and a towel to mop up her 
tears of frustration. 

“The official wouldn’t let us play,” 
said Immaculata Coach Cathy Rush af¬ 
ter the Macs had won 63-54. "Everybody 
in the building would have liked to see 
Dunkle play 40 minutes—except maybe 
me. When it came right down to it, it 
was whose bench was better. We had five 
freshmen on the floor at one time, and 
we weren’t doing that bad." 

Fullerton, a low-tuition state school 
with 18,600 students located in one of 
Los Angeles’ unending suburbs, is a typ¬ 
ical example of the booming interest in 
women’s basketball. Until last year 
the basketball players sold candy and 
T shirts and washed cars to raise money 
because the school’s contribution to their 
program was too small to cover expens¬ 
es. Fullerton's teams have qualified for 
the nationals five of the last six years, and 
the quality of their performances has 
kept pace with the improvement in wom¬ 
en’s play. And the team’s success has 
begun to draw crowds. Whenever archri¬ 
val UCLA and its star Ann Meyers trav¬ 
el to Fullerton, the games are SRO. This 
year the school picked up a greater por¬ 
tion of the team’s expenses, and next sea¬ 
son the women probably will be allowed 
to charge admission to their games for 
the first time. 

Coach Billie Jean Moore, who played 
several seasons of AAU softball with the 
Topeka Boosters and earned her master’s 
in Phys. Ed. at Southern Illinois, says, 
"We haven’t done any recruiting so far. 
In the past we haven’t had to. But the 
time has come now that if you don’t re¬ 
cruit, you’d better go look for a different 
game to play. We were allowed to give 
our players a waiver of tuition this year, 
but our tuition is only S95 a semester, so 
it didn’t amount to much. If the school 
wants us to continue at this level, it's go¬ 
ing to have to contribute more.” 

UCLA so far has put up 5180,000 for 
women's athletics, and one beneficiary 


has been the basketball team, now' in 
its second season and conspicuous by its 
absence from the AIAW tournament. 
UCLA and Fullerton ended their regu¬ 
lar seasons tied 9-1 in the Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia Women’s Intercollegiate Confer¬ 
ence, but because UCLA played an 
ineligible graduate student last season, it 
has been placed on probation for two 
years by the western region of the AIAW. 
That barred the Bruins from the region¬ 
al tournament to determine who would 
represent the West in the nationals. 
UCLA has appealed to the AIAW and 
the courts, but has been turned down. 
Some members of the national group feel 
the penalty is too severe; when the pro¬ 
bation isreviewed again, there is a chance 
it will be rescinded or reduced. 

Still, Meyers was in Harrisonburg last 
week, dividing her time between the tour¬ 
nament and the TV set in her motel room, 
where she watched brother Dave and the 
other members of the Bruin men’s team 
in the NCAA regionals. She and nine 
other players had been elected by the 
coaches to a new Kodak All-America 
team, and she was en route to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. to receive her award. 

Fortunately, the coaches who voted 
for Meyers also chose Harris of Delta 
State. If they had not, the spectators in 
Godwin Hall surely would have demand¬ 
ed a recount. While Immaculata had 
been working its way through the top of 
the draw. Delta State had progressed 
through a 77 75 overtime defeat of Fed¬ 
eral City of Washington, D.C. and an 
88-66 runaway over Tennessee Tech. 
Harris scored 42 points in that game, re¬ 
deeming herself for having fouled out 
with almost 10 minutes left against Fed¬ 
eral City. 

“I always get in foul trouble,” she said, 
her sad gaze fastened on the toes of her 
green-and-white high tops. She had been 
so downcast the morning after the Fed¬ 
eral City game that she would not come 
out of her motel room for breakfast. Her 
teammates, who look out for her psyche, 
took her some doughnuts. 

In the semis Harris and her caterers 
met Southern Connecticut, a good team 
with a run-and-shoot offense designed to 
overcome its lack of a 6-footer. South¬ 
ern pressed continuously, and the pace 
of the game was strenuous. Tiny Brock 
scored 12 points, making her third high 
scorer for Delta behind Harris with 32 
and Ward with 14, but two minutes be¬ 
fore the end of the game she collapsed. 


exhausted and vomiting, on the sideline. 
When Ward was asked whether Southern 
Connecticut’s was the best press Delta 
State ever faced, she replied, "It’s the 
only press we’ve ever faced.” The game 
was the best of the tournament, the La¬ 
dies w inning 71-68. 

A standing-room-only crowd of 5,000 
turned out for the final between the Macs 
and Della. About a quarter of the fans 
were Immaculata rooters and the rest 
were united by a singular desire—to see 
the Macs get it in the head. Immaculata, 
like the Yankees and the Celtics, have 
learned quickly how to live unloved. 
Wave after wave of affection broke over 
big, lovable Harris and courageous little 
Brock and elegant, redheaded Wanda 
Hairston, who pranced up and down like 
a show horse, and feisty, unflappable 
Cornelia Ward. They were a whole new 
set of heroes—or, rather, heroines. 

Harris scored on the first play. Brock 
stole the ball from Immaculata on the 
second and Harris scored again, and the 
fans went berserk. Delta was obviously 
hot, and just as obviously unimpressed 
by the record and reputation of its op¬ 
ponents. By halftime Harris had 19 
points while three Immaculata players— 
Muth, Martin and backup Center Dolly 
Van Buskirk—had three fouls apiece. By 
intermission Delta had outshot Immacu¬ 
lata by the huge margin of 65 v ,\ to 33' 1 ; 
and was leading 39-33. 

Nine minutes into the second half Del¬ 
ta led 62-52 and made that 10-point lead 
stand up despite Immaculata’s very phys¬ 
ical press which forced frequent Delta 
turnovers—nine by Brock, eight by Ward 
and six by Hairston. But when the Macs 
failed to steal the ball. Delta almost in¬ 
evitably ended up going to the foul line. 
The Ladies took nearly three times as 
many free throws as Immaculata and 
sank 83.3'y of them. 

With less than a minute remaining to 
play, Harris had scored all of her game- 
high 32 points. Ward had added 20 more, 
and the Mighty Macs were so obviously 
beaten that Rush took Crawford out of 
the game. 

Like a little kid who docs not want 
to go to bed yet, Crawford, who had 
scored 16 points, dragged her feet and 
looked longingly back over her shoulder 
as she moved haltingly toward the side¬ 
line. Suddenly, as if to delay the end a 
little longer, she went back and one by 
one shook the hands of the new cham¬ 
pions. END 
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The Trans-Alaska 

Pipeline. 

A report on the most 
remarkable private construction 
project in American history. 


Far above the Arctic Circle on 
Alaska's North Slope lies the larg¬ 
est oil field in North America. The 
Prudhoe Bay oil field holds an es¬ 
timated 10 billion barrels (one bar¬ 
rel equals 42 gallons) of crude oil. 

For years engineers have gen¬ 
erally agreed that a pipeline would 
be the most economical way to get 
the oil out of this wilderness. 

In 1974 work began on the 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline System—the 
largest single construction project 
ever undertaken by private industry. 



It took over one-half million tons ot steel to 
make the 798 miles ol pipe tor the project. 
The sections are 40' ana 60' long. 48" in 
diameter. 

The route 

The Trans-Alaska Pipeline System 
will be about 798 miles long—wind¬ 
ing its way from Prudhoe across the 
rugged face of Alaska to Valdez, a 
deep-water port in southern Alaska. 

The Pipeline must cross 3 major 
mountain ranges, including the 
Brooks Range, where it will snake 
through Dietrich Pass at 4,500 feet 



The 798-mile Trans-Alaska Pipeline System 
may ultimately carry 2 million barrels ot oil 
a day trom Prudhoe Bay to Valdez. 


elevation. It will cross 17 major riv¬ 
ers. including the Yukon, third larg¬ 
est in North America. 

At the southern terminal point in 
Valdez, the oil will be loaded into 
ocean-going tankers and shipped 
to theU.S. West Coast. 

80° below zero 

Working conditions along the route 
are almost without parallel in the 
history of the industry. 40-mile-an- 
hour winds and temperatures down 
to 80’ below zero can reduce hu¬ 
man work efficiency by 90 percent. 

27 Empire State Buildings 

It will take over three years and 
nearly $6 billion to build the Pipe¬ 
line. This is the equivalent of what it 
would cost today to build 27 Empire 
State Buildings, or 3 Panama 
Canals. 

Ownership of the Pipeline is held 
by eight companies, with Exxon 
Pipeline Co. having a 20 percent 


interest. These companies formed 
Alyeska Pipeline Service Co. to de¬ 
sign and construct the Pipeline. 

What’s happening today 

Right now, thousands of men and 
women are working on the Pipeline 
at many different camps spaced 
along the route. Employment will 
reach a peak of 15,000 workers at 
29 camps. 



The highest hurdle lor the Pipeline will be 
the 4,500-loot-high Dietrich Pass in the 
Brooks Mountain Range. 


The present schedule calls for 
the Pipeline operation to begin in 
the summer of 1977 at 600,000 bar¬ 
rels a day, with capacity of 1.2 mil¬ 
lion barrels a day shortly thereafter. 
Ultimately, the pipe may carry 2 mil¬ 
lion barrels a day. This important 
new source of oil will help America 
become more self-sufficient and 
less dependent on foreign oil. 

For additional information on the 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline System, write: 
Exxon Corp., Dept. X. Box 1147, 
Ansonia Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10023. 

E^fcON 






speed skating / Dan Levin 


All packed and waiting 

In the fond hope that their slam-bang style will once again gain Olympic 
acceptance, the wild bunch continues to tear up the indoor ice rinks 


A lot of it is in the strategy, and 16- 
year-old Jacques Thibault of Que¬ 
bec City, Canada knew just what it takes 
to win at speed skating, pack style. Part 
of the secret is in the left hand, in the 
way one leans hard into the turns and 
trails one’s fingertips on the watery icc. 
As Thibault swung into the lead his fin¬ 
gers kicked up a rooster-tail of water, and 
New York’s John Lovell, pounding 
along behind, was catching it in the face. 
Lovell made a desperate attempt to pass, 
and down he went, sloshing into the 
boards. The pack quickly left him be¬ 
hind, and Thibault went on to win his 
800-mcter heat. Dunkings are all part of 
the game. 

Among the 274 skaters assembled at 
Lake Placid for last week’s North Amer¬ 
ican Indoor championships, the feeling 
was that this is how the sport should be 
run: not the cold, impersonal verdict of 
a stopwatch: not speed skating Olympic 
style. Their goal is to convince the rest 
of the world, or reconvince it after 43 
years, that theirs is the true way. 

After the U.S. had sold Lake Placid 
as the site for the 1932 Winter Games, it 
also sold the concept of pack skating. But 
it turned out that the Europeans did not 
know how to skate in packs, and two 
New York lads. Jack Shea and Irving Jaf- 
fcc, won all four men's gold medals. Nat¬ 
urally, that was the end of pack skating 
in the Olympics. 

In 1980 the Games will return to Lake 
Placid, but pack skating still will be out 
in the cold. However, as Medalist Jack 
Shea, now 65, noted last week, "Pack 
skating is more fun. It’s a matching of 
wits not speed.” Olympic skating is a 
four-lap-to-a-mile proposition pitting 
two skaters against each other. There is 
no jockeying for position, there are few 
falls—and no unexpected soakings. 

The Lake Placid rink is 16 laps to the 
mile, typical for indoor racing and the 
source of much of its style and madness. 
The rhomboidal-shaped course offers 


tight turns, and getting around them 
takes a lot of fancy footwork: the drag¬ 
ging of toes, considerable digging in and 
pivoting. This lends to hack up the ice. 
Then, just as the surface gets too bad, 
out comes a bucket brigade; water on the 
ice supposedly lessens the friction. But 
the ruts grew deeper last week, the buck¬ 
ets kept emptying and the skaters kept 
flying into the soup. 

Still, there were more laughs than 
tears. Nothing could completely detract 
from the presence of the Continent’s best 
indoor racers, and their sport stirs am¬ 
ple excitement. All the skaters charged 
hard, tilted like bicycle racers, bodies 
low, waiting to make their moves. On the 
first night of competition, after a day of 
ravaging the ice, 34 skaters went down 
in 20 finals, and these were the best of 
the lot, survivors of a whole day of heats 
and semifinals. 

The favorites kept getting knocked off, 
partly because of the ice, but partly be¬ 
cause that’s the way things are in pack 
racing, as they are in demolition derbies. 
Richie Wurstcr of Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y.. national champion in the outdoor 
division—the four-lap, less hectic cousin 
to indoor racing—fell in a 3,000-meter 
heat. He had not fallen in more than 300 
previous races. Another whiz, Jim Lynch 
of Sydney, Australia, was considered a 
man to beat, but in his 800-meter heat 
he tripped over a bootlace and splashed 
out of the event. "That never happens,” 
he grumbled. As a U.S. visitor and un¬ 
official entrant. Lynch almost had won 
the title last year. This time he had full 
sanction. A spill also wiped out Alec Kar¬ 
ros, a 20-year-old threat from the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri, and in the 800 me¬ 
ters Wurster tumbled again. 

In the 800-meter women's finals, the 
two favorites, current national and de¬ 
fending North American champ Mi¬ 
chelle Conroy of St. Paul, Minn, and 
Peggy Hartrich, former national cham¬ 
pion, from St. Louis, Mo., were both dis¬ 


qualified—Conroy for charging, Har¬ 
trich for pushing. They seemed bewil¬ 
dered, but that’s the sort of week it was. 
“All the officials arc volunteers,” said 
Karros, "so one week you can get by with 
a flying tackle and the next week you’re 
out if you touch someone’s arm.” 

Between races, while the skaters con¬ 
sidered the possible disasters awaiting 
them, they promoted their game. One 
racer cited the Guinness Book of World 
Records to prove how great the sport was 
and, by association, himself. "The fast¬ 
est hockey skater is Bobby Hull,” he said. 
"He has been clocked at 29.7 mph for a 
short burst. But pack-style speed skaters 
can average 29.43 mph throughout a 500- 
meter race.” The way they treat their 
skates might be a factor. Most hockey 
blades are ground to form a concave hol¬ 
low, the speedsters said, while their 
blades are filed with a flat area in the 
middle—plus slightly turned-up areas at 
front and back for easier pivoting in the 
turns. As an added touch, the blades are 
mounted left-of-center on the foot to help 
in cornering. 

The last hours of the meet were as wild 
as anything that had gone before, and 
the pattern didn't change. Based on point 
totals, Ron Scholefield of Brookfield, HI. 
was tied for the lead with Lynch among 
senior men. Scholefield burst home first 
in the 1,500-meter semifinal but was dis¬ 
qualified for cutting inside one of the 
boundary markers (they were toilet-bowl 
plungers, minus handles, stuck on the 
icc). That left him with one more chance, 
the 1,000-metcr final, but at the tight first 
turn Scholefield went down—and out. 
Lynch won the division, this time offi¬ 
cially, bouncing around the rink like a 
kangaroo and prompting one competitor 
to call him "our most charismatic 
champion.” 

When the women’s points were to¬ 
taled, Hartrich had beat out Conroy for 
the senior crown and that evened them 
up: a national and a North American ti¬ 
tle apiece. Conroy, who has retired after 
each of the past two skating seasons, was 
asked if this was it again. "Absolutely. 
I’m retired,” she said. 

Still, one could not help but notice that 
Conroy was sharpening her skates when 
she said it. Pack-style skaters never re¬ 
tire, really. What if someone asked them 
if they’d like to compete in the Olympics 
like those other skaters—you know, the 
ones who never experience the thrill of 
body contact? end 
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Off the tour Snead coots his heels at 
his Florida home, prac¬ 
tices surf casting and makes 
like a bartender. 


Keep close count of your nickels and 
dimes, stay away from whiskey, and 
never concede a putt. 

Samuel Jackson Snead, The Educa¬ 
tion of a Golfer, 1962. 

A club member in a red pinstriped blaz¬ 
er and gray-on-black patent-leather 
shoes was coming out the door of the Pine 
Tree Golf Club of Delray Beach, Fla., 
which is characterized by the member¬ 
ship as “selective” rather than “exclu¬ 
sive,” when the Cadillac with the West 
Virginia license plates pulled up. Sam 
Snead, the 62-ycar-old mountain of 
youth, the same Sam Snead once de¬ 
scribed by Lee Trevino as “the most out¬ 
standing athlete the world has ever seen,” 
popped the trunk from a button in the 
glove compartment, got out on the driv¬ 
er’s side and came around. 

“Hey, Sambo,” said the member. 
“What’s this, no more Continentals?” 

"Like the feller says, ‘If the price is 
right,’” said Snead, and opened the 
trunk. From the hodgepodge of golf and 
fishing equipment he grubbed fresh balls 
and began stuffing the pockets of his golf 
bag. Then he unsheathed a new set of 
irons. “When I leave the air conditioning 
off, I get 14 miles to the gallon.” 

The man hefted one of the irons, giv¬ 
ing it a 15-handicap half-swing. “Feels 
heavy, Sam,” he said helpfully. 

“Hell, they’re for a man," said Sam 
Snead. “They're not for a damn child.” 
He grinned, the right side of his mouth 
rising above the left. 


An attendant took the bag, and the 
parking valet took the 14-miles-pcr-gal- 
lon Cadillac, and Snead went inside past 
the receptionist, who waved cheerfully, 
and into an elevator to the locker room, 
where he sat down before a stall marked 
SNEAD/TiJTwiLERand began changing to 
his golf shoes. 

“They let me play in the club cham¬ 
pionship here three years ago,” he said, 
lowering his voice. “I’d never played in 
one, and they let me in and, boy, you 
never heard such carrying on. I told 
Chuck Kelly, ‘Listen, I’m playing, but if 
I win, I’m not taking anything.’ I won 
by 10 strokes, but I couldn’t get anybody 
to bet a damn nickel. Everybody was dy¬ 
ing, but they weren’t saying anything, 
and I wasn’t, and finally at the banquet 
I got up and I said, ‘I ain’t your cham¬ 
pion, Ed Tutwiler is. This is his trophy. 
I’m just grateful you let me play.’ ” 

The right side of his mouth went up 
and his voice tightened with pleasure. 

“Boy, I never had so many instant 
admirers.” 

Dressed in a yellow polo shirt that had 
a small tear at the seam near the waist, 
and blue pants and black shoes that need¬ 
ed polish, and wearing the familiar co- 
conut-straw hat, Snead went down the 
hall and stood outside the pro shop where 
a burly black man had already attached 
his clubs to an electric cart. The man 
asked how he had done that weekend at 
the Quarter Century tournament at Dis¬ 
ney World. 

“Won by six,” Snead said. “The 


feller says, ‘It was worth the drive.’ ” 

“How much you win?” 

“Two thousand.” 

He got into the cart and whirred 
around the north side of the white stuc¬ 
co building, down a paved path to where 
a small group of early-in-thc-weekers 
were slapping at balls on the practice tee. 
A pale man in aqua Bermuda shorts 
stopped and leaned closer to his wife, 
who had been chopping grounders. 
They stared at Snead with their heads 
together. 

“Hey, hustler,” said a tall man who 
was hitting practice shots. “Playing 
today?” 

“One o’clock. I’m expecting you.” 

“I dunno, I may be stupid, but I....” 

“We’re going at one. Be ready. You 
can go.” The man hit an iron shot high 
and far and Snead whistled admiringly. 
“Oh, looky there,” he said. “You’re 
swinging go-ood. Bring your purse.” 

“Wednesday," said the tall man. “I’ll 
play Wednesday.” 

“Gotta go to the dentist Wednesday,” 
said Snead. 

“Good. Tell him to add four strokes 
to your game.” 

A second cart pulled up, driven by a 
stockily built man, fiftyish, with a square, 
tough-Irish face and graying hair. 

“Chuckie baby!” Snead crooned. 

“He can see my money through my 
pockets,” said Chuck Kelly, winking at 
Snead's companion. Kelly is a coal-sales 
executive who winters in Florida. He has 
been playing golf for money with Sam 
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Snead since they were both, as Kelly says, 
“much younger.” With the help of a four 
handicap, Kelly holds his own. "Tut 
flashed a roll of bills in the lounge the 
other day, and Sam almost had a fit. ‘Oh, 
my, look at that pretty color,’ ” Kelly 
said, mimicking Snead. “ ‘Oh, that's my 
favorite color.’ Tell you what, Sam, you 
go ahead and see if you can improve 
some, and 1*11 get a bite to eat and meet 
you on the tee.” 

“Don’t get too far. I like to be near 
my money.” 

Snead scooped the new balls from his 
bag, speckling the grass around him, got 
out a nine-iron and began hitting rain¬ 
bows to the left of the practice range. 
Along the tee line action stopped as the 
textbook came to life. The exquisite 
swing—time-locked, sealed in gelatin, 
smooth as a butternut—-lifted the balls 
and rolled back the years. Slammin’ Sam¬ 
my. One after another the shots arched 
and landed, forming a cluster no more 
than five yards in diameter. Snead 
switched to another iron (“They’re a lit¬ 
tle stiff," he complained), then another. 
Down the side of the range little floral 
arrangements of glistening white dots be¬ 
gan to appear, each one deeper than the 
one before until, with a wood, Snead be¬ 
gan hitting balls past the cut area into a 
plot of newly planted palms. 

“Where’d you get that hook, Sam?” 
The tall man had come to watch. 

“Hook? Hell, that’s no hook. An In¬ 
dian can’t walk any straighter ’n that.” 

“Well, it looked a little low.” 


Snead swung again, and the ball got 
up and shrunk until it seemed to be sus¬ 
pended in the air. When it finally land¬ 
ed, it was deeper still in the young palms. 

"High enough?” said Snead. 

“Think you’re ready for Johnny 
Miller?” 

“I’d like to have that boy’s nerves in 
this tired old body,” Snead said. “But 
somebody’s going to have to go get him, 
might as well be me.” He winked, mount¬ 
ed his cart and headed upstream into the 
practice area. 

“My accountant got to figuring one 
year,” he said, bouncing along. “He fig¬ 
ured I'd hit 1,640,000 balls, practice and 
tune-aments. For 13 years I never missed 
playing more ’n two or three weeks at a 
time. A reporter in England was inter¬ 
viewing me during that Benson-Hedges 
\hing Vast yeaT. He said, 'You a million¬ 
aire?’ I said, ‘Well, what do you call being 
a millionaire? One million? Two million? 
Four million?’ He said, ‘Gol-lee, what 
the hell are you doing out here, then?’ I 
said, ‘Cause I like to play.’ ” 

He stopped at the first cluster, bend¬ 
ing from the cart to reclaim his proper¬ 
ty, twirling the handle and manipulating 
the machine like a vacuum cleaner and 
contorting his body. One ball was far¬ 
ther to the left than he would have liked, 
and he leaned way out to get it. 

"I don’t have the control I used to 
have,” he said. “No nerves in my hands 
and wrists. I lock everything in now. 
Used to be I could control every shot with 
my wrists, just flip it up there wherever I 


wanted. Can’t do that anymore. When I 
was having trouble with my wrist last 
year they took X rays, and the doctor 
said it looked like a damn rat had been 
in there, eating the metacarpal muscles. 
Just wear and tear.” 

He continued the harvest down range, 
cleaning up the little patches of white, 
not missing a ball until he got into the 
palms, where he made a note out loud 
on which brand had gotten the best 
distance. 

“I suppose I've lost 25 or 30 yards off 
the tee,” he said as he turned back. “Ev¬ 
ery now and then, when I'm feeling real¬ 
ly good, really oiled up, I put one out 
there, but most of the time you get to 
thinking about it, and you just tighten 
up and nothing happens. You gotta be 
loose to play this game. That’s why Palm¬ 
er and some of those boys have trouble. 
Especially the ones with short back 
swings. No elasticity. You gotta be loose. 
Looka here.” 

He guided the cart with his knee and 
with the forefinger and thumb of his left 
hand clasped the thumb of his right—a 
scarred, crullerlike appendage, thick as 
a cucumber—and bent it back so that the 
nail nearly touched his right wrist. 

“Loose,” he said. 

He stopped at the bunker by the prac¬ 
tice tee and deposited another bouquet 
of balls. 

“I used to be the best sand player on 
the tour,” he said matter-of-factly, mov¬ 
ing into the trap. "Put it where I want¬ 
ed, whichever side I wanted.” His wedge 

continued 
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flashed, and a ball popped through the 
cloud of sand and hit to the left of the 
flag; another hit right. The third skidded 
too far past. "At least / thought so,” he 
said. “Here, I’ll open the blade a little. 
See?” Another soft explosion, and the 
ball popped out, hit, ran gingerly and 
rimmed the cup. 

“I’ve always had keys for myself like 
that. I don't understand it when I read, 
'Nicklaus says he has to go see Jack 
Grout to check his game.’ Shoot, 1 nev¬ 
er took a lesson in my life except for shag¬ 
ging balls for my brother Homer. When 
I was a young pro at The Homestead I 
asked Fred Gleim to help me a couple 
times. He said, ‘Hell, you're a pro.' ” 

You gotta understand what Sam came 
from. Nothing. A barefoot hillbilly with 
a couple shirts and a pair of woo! pants, 
and it was a new world. The first ex¬ 
hibition l got for him he said, "Be sure 
to say I'm from The Greenbrier. They 
pay me $45 a month." Well, he learned 
early. The Greenbrier docked him 
$11.25 for being nine days late after he 
almost won the Masters that year. The 
thing about Sam is that he wants to win 
at everything he does. Golf, cards, 
pitching pennies. My eight-year-old 


daughter was in her room one time, and 
Sam went upstairs to visit her and play 
some gin rummy. My daughter said, 
"Uncle Sam cheats." I said, * 'Sam, did 
you fool around with that deck?" He 
said, "Sure. I was just having fun." I 
asked him once when he was at the top 
ofhis game ifhe'd play my brother John 
for $5 even. He said, "Well, how good 
can he play?" 

Fred Corcoran, Vice-President, 
International Golf, Snead’s Ex- 
Manager. 


On his way to the first tee Snead stopped 
long enough at the Pine Tree snack bar 
to purchase a hot dog and a diet cola. 
His companion ordered a chicken 
sandwich. 

"Half or whole?” the waitress asked. 
"Only place in the world you can buy 
half a sandwich,” said Snead. He stuffed 
the hot dog in his mouth and put his foot 
down hard on the throttle. 

Chuck Kelly was already on the first 
tee, waiting with a florid-faced man 
named Jim Raymond, who draws the 
comic strip Blondie, and the tall golfer 
from the practice tee. His name was 
Chuck MacCallum, a Florida real-estate 
man. He had been Pine Tree's club cham¬ 
pion twice. At age 15, in Midland, Mich., 
“when I was young and full of myself," 
MacCallum said, he got promoted into 
a driving contest with Snead. He said he 
hit three balls, the last one “about as far 
as anybody could hit it. Sam got up and 
hit his first one past me on the fly. With 
a four-wood.” Snead said he did not re¬ 
member the episode. 

“How many shots you giving me?” 

MacCallum asked. 

“The same,” said Snead. “Four and 
three.” 

"The same? You beat me every 
damn time.” 

The smile lifted the right side of 
Snead’s face. 

"Well, you gonna have to im¬ 
prove." 

The haggling went on until a 
full quota of bets were made, 
team (Snead pairing with Ray¬ 
mond) and individual. Mac¬ 
Callum improved his bet 
to four-and-four. Satisfied, 
Snead got up to hit, assum¬ 
ing the honor. “I'm gonna 


Wearing his familiar co¬ 
conut straw. Stun signs 
autographs for his fans. 


throw a little 32 at you today, Chuckie 
baby,” he said. "A little old 32.” And 
he hit his drive 20 yards farther than the 
others would. 

“I shot a 63 here once,” he said as he 
got in the cart, "and it’d been a 61 if I 
hadn't three-putted the last green. Ted 
Kroll wouldn’t stop talking on my 
backswing.” 

He missed a 10-footer for a birdie, and 
three-putted the second to fall behind. "I 
never play good after a tune-ament,” he 
said, twisting the handle of the cart and 
stomping the accelerator. His passenger’s 
head jerked back. "I always have a little 
letdown after a tune-ament.” 

He rolled in a 20-footer for a birdie 
on the third. Driving again, he said he 
always preferred this kind of golf, man- 
to-man, “where you can look a feller in 
the eye.” He said Dutch Harrison “used 
to make his expenses on the tour play¬ 
ing S2 Nassaus with the younger play¬ 
ers. He’d say to one of ’em, ‘Oh, my, 
you’re playing so good,’ then he’d beat 
’em 2-2-and-2.” 

He said you had to have guidelines, 
though. “Never gamble with a stranger," 
he said, “and if you do and he stops ar- . 
guing the handicap too soon, you know 
you got a hawk in the chicken yard. When 
I was at Boca there were three guys I 
didn’t know asked me to play one day. I 
said, ‘Well, you know my fee for a play¬ 
ing lesson is SI00.' That didn't seem to 
shock ’em. And 1 said, ‘And we’ll play a 
$10 Nassau. What's your handicap?’ It's 
a mistake not to know those things, es¬ 
pecially since they sure as hell knew mine. 
They said, ‘Five,’ and 1 said, ‘Fine, I’ll 
give you six.’ So we kinda played along 
without making a dent, and on the 4th 
or 5th hole I said, ‘Listen, I’ll dispense 
with the fee and play your best ball and 
cut you for $1,000.' They all said O.K., 
and we wound up playing four courses 
over the next five days. I won $10,000." 

He grinned and got out of the cart. 
They were on the 5th tec at Pine Tree. 

"Hey, ” he said to the others, "I'll play 
your best ball from here in.” 

Jim Raymond said, "Well, I dunno. 
I’m not... 

"C’mon, Pidgc, you’re gonna get hot. 
You know you can play better.” 

"You're crazy if you do it,” Chuck 
Kelly said. "I’ll go along, but you’re cra¬ 
zy if you do it.” 

“Hell, you boys are shooting par, and 
look at me? I ain’t done nothing.” 

The mumbling continued until the bet 
continued 
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was made. “Don’t you like the way he 
did that?” Jim Raymond said. “ ‘You 
three big bad guys against poor little me.’ 
So why am I smiling?” 

“What does he mean ‘Pidge?’ ” 

“Short for pigeon. He knows I hate 
it.” 

Snead plugged along, only moderately 
sensational, unable to stem the tide of 
his opponents’ best-ball birdies and 
handicaps. But his putting began tocome 
around on the back nine, and he gained 
ground; the irony was inescapable. On 
the tee his swing is the prettiest in golf; 
on the green his stroke is a curiosity. Sam 
faced the hole, crouching beside the ball 
as if he were about to slalom with a sin¬ 
gle ski. His right hand held the club down 
the shaft and his left, at the top, acted as 
a fulcrum. The pendulum action all but 
eliminated wrist movement, the root of 
most putting failures. Snead has called 
this invention the “sidesaddle.” 

He said he had started putting that 
way—except then he hit the ball between 
his legs, croquet style—“about nine 
years ago in the middle of the PGA when 
1 got the yips so bad it was that or quit.” 
When crossing the putting line was out¬ 
lawed in 1968, he simply slid his right 
leg over to meet the left, enhancing the 
looks of the stroke, though not enough 
to satisfy the purists. (“Hogan would 
never have done it.”) 

“They used to laugh when I started 
putting like that,” Snead said as he went 
for a cup of water on the 13th. “I'd see 
’em snickering, and I’d always get those 
comments from the gallery. At the Mas¬ 
ters one year Bobby Jones said, ‘That’s 
a helluva way to putt.’ Well, I don’t care 
what way it is, the object of the game is 
to get the ball in the hole and pick up 
the check. Putting is an entirely different 
game, anyway. You start out hitting the 
ball into the air, with a full swing, and 
you end up jabbing at it and rolling it. 
Hell, no, I wasn’t embarrassed. Why 
should I be? I wanted to play. 

“Funny thing is I go to these tune : 
aments now, and I see guys practicing 
the sidesaddle. Two years ago at the PGA 
Seniors I was 20 under, and all those old 
geezers were out there trying it. Palmer 
tried it on a practice green once or twice. 
Freddie Corcoran says they’re even 
teaching it in England.” 

He hit his next shot, then walked ahead 
to a bunker, checking the card and pac¬ 
ing off the distance. He had done this on 
almost every hole, though it mostly went 
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unnoticed because he walks so fast and 
does not hold up play. Chuck Kelly 
watched him. 

“We were playing in a pro-am one year 
at The Homestead in Hot Springs, and 
one of the guys had a flask of brandy he 
was sipping." Kellysaid. "Hcjust wasn't 
taking the game seriously enough, and 
Sam got sore. He said, ‘Listen, I don't 
give a damn if it's a pro-am or the U.S. 
Open, I play as good as I can every time 
I play, and I don’t want to play with 
somebody who doesn’t do the same.’ He 
laid it on him good. Sam’s that way. He’ll 
work as hard here in five days trying to 
win S65 as he would at an exhibition for 
$5,000. He turned one down at Hilton 
Head not long ago. He said, ‘How 
much?’ They said, ‘S5,000.‘ He said, ‘I'll 
stay home and play.’ ” 

The match and most of the bets were 
even at the 17th, a straight-on 430-yard 
par-4. Snead chose a seven-iron from a 
point near a trap at the left for his sec¬ 
ond shot. “Little baby,’’ he said to the 
ball. “I’m gonna have to put a hit on 
you . . . just cut this little seven in there 
. .. just cut it. . . ." Whap. “Oh, that’ll 
play.” The shot bedded down four feet 
from the pin, and his birdie closed out 
MacCallum and the best-ball portion of 
the bet. 

“You’ll have a tough time getting a 
match the rest of the winter,” Jim Ray¬ 
mond said. 

“Especially from me," said MacCal¬ 
lum. 

‘ ‘Well, how close do you want it?" said 
Snead. “You went to the 17th.” 

“I want to win one,” said MacCallum. 
“Last time I won was when we played 
in that sixsome. And you were my 
partner.” 

Snead grinned. "Well, the feller says, 
‘You gotta give it a shot.”' They left the 
green and he launched into a story about 
“a feller who accepted a million-to-onc 
bet that he couldn't jump across a lake. 
He ran and leaped and made a helluva 
splash, and the other feller says, ‘Why'd 
you take such a stupid bet? There's no 
way you can jump across this lake.’ And 
the feller says, ‘For a million-to-onc 1 had 
to try.’” 

MacCallum laughed with the others. 

On the 18th Chuck Kelly put a long 
midiron inside Snead's ball, which was 
already on the green, eight feet from the 
pin. Snead, standing on the fringe, threw 
his putter into the air. “Gee whiz," he 
shouted. “There’s one in every crowd.” 


The putter came down and stuck handle- 
first in the green. 

Then Snead got down into his slalom 
and punched in the eight-footer, and Kel¬ 
ly missed the shorter putt and the match 
was over. Snead was delighted. “That 
was a S25 putt," he chortled, scribbling 
on the scorecard at his cart. "A S25 putt, 
Chuckie baby." He twirled the cart han¬ 
dle toward the clubhouse, where the at¬ 
tendant intercepted him outside the pro 
shop and began unleashing his clubs. 

“You playing in the Seniors at Disney 
World next week, Mr. Snead?" he asked. 

"Yeah," said Snead. "I'm going up 
there to play with those old geezers. 
They're giving the winner another Con¬ 
tinental this year, you know.” 

All / got from the first golf job / ever 
held was a free lunch and a spare-time 
chance to hustle a few guests into tak¬ 
ing lessons. 

Sam Snead, The Education of a 
Golfer. 

I spend as much time now on Snead's 
activities as l do on Johnny Miller's. 
That's how popular he is. He could 
make money all the time if he wanted 
to. 

Ed Barner, President, Uni-Man¬ 
agers International. 

"I'd rather play with friends like that 
than play in a tune-ament any lime." said 
Snead, turning the Cadillac out the long 
drive from Pine Tree and accelerating 
south toward Boca Raton. The windows 
were down, the air conditioning off. 
Then why go to tournaments at all? 
“The competition. Quit competing, 
and you dry up like a peach seed. But a 
lot of times I get out there, and I wish I 
was someplace else. Fishing or hunting. 
Then I say, ‘What the hell, I’m here now, 
I might as well play.’" 

He turned the car east on Spanish Riv¬ 
er Road, heading for the ocean and pick¬ 
ing up speed. He passed cars, slipping in 
and out of the lane. He said his "tour¬ 
ing pro" relationship with The Greenbri¬ 
er had been severed after 38 years. He 
indicated that the parting had not been 
amicable, much the same as his split with 
the Boca Raton club six years before. 
He had been the pro at Boca, his winter 
base, 14 years. In both cases, he said, a 
new management had decided to cut 
corners. Snead was the biggest coiner. 
First they took over his carts, a major 


part of his revenue, then the pro shop. 

“The new manager at The Greenbrier 
offered me a straight salary. I said, ‘How 
much?' He told me, and 1 said, ‘The hell 
with it.”’ 

Shortly after that, he said, Tom Len¬ 
non, an old friend and the president of 
The Homestead in Hot Springs, called 
and offered him that job. The Homestead 
is 45 miles from The Greenbrier across 
the West Virginia line and is the course 
Snead grew up on as a caddie, where he 
turned pro in 1933. “We made a cash 
deal, and if I want to give lessons 1 can 
charge whatever I want." He grinned. 
“Feller says, ‘If you want some lessons. 
I’ll come get you.’ ” 

He passed another car, getting back in¬ 
side the middle line just ahead of a fuel 
truck. 

“1 can't complain," he said. “The Wil¬ 
son clubs I endorse are still the biggest 
sellers they got. and I get about a penny 
apiece. That’s $100,000 to SI60,000 a 
year, for the last 10 years. That's not so 
bad, is it?" He said he has the house near 
Boca Raton and one in Hot Springs and 
a farm he works outside Hot Springs, and 
a 600-acre cattle ranch nearby and a cou¬ 
ple little beer joints in Florida. Three 
years ago, he said, he had turned his 
finances over to Ed Burner's group in 
California. He now gets $7,500 for a one- 
day exhibition appearance and a mini¬ 
mum SI 5,000 for a four-day tournament 
overseas. In that time he has been to Ja¬ 
pan four times, to Hong Kong, Brazil, 
Morocco and numerous European coun¬ 
tries. He gets checks as “spokesman” for 
a chain of banks and a manufacturer of 
component parts, and for endorsing 
Niko whiskey and a line of clothing in 
Japan. He has a new instruction book 
coming out in December. Barner esti¬ 
mates his outside income is four times 
what he makes playing in tournaments. 

“1 played in 14 last year, which is a 
couple more than I'll average," Snead 
said, “and made more money [$55,562] 
than I ever did. If we’d been playing in 
1949 and ’50 for what they're playing for 
now at the same tune-aments I’da won 
S400,000 both years. [Miller earned a rec¬ 
ord $353,021 last year.] You can figure 
it up. Hell, a guy can be a millionaire in 
five years playing the (our today. Resent 
it? Why should I resent that? What oth¬ 
er field can you do that in?” 

At Route AI A, Ocean Boulevard, he 
turned the Cadillac north and, shortly 
after passing a sign marked Highland 
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Beach, turned toward the sea, up a pri¬ 
vate drive lined with lush tropical plants 
and trees and curving past a garage over 
which were guests’ quarters, to the front 
of a two-story white-brick house. He 
said the house was now worth S300.000, 
three times what he had paid for it in 
1965. 

"Just painted the doors on that ga¬ 
rage,” he said. "My hands were so stiff 
the next day I couldn’t grip a club.” 

He took his companion around back 
to see the ocean. A stand of sea grape 
with leaves like giant olive-green pan¬ 
cakes bunched along the property down 
a slope to the beach. "I cut ’em back my¬ 
self,” he said, "but I see nobody else 
does, so the hell with it.” He said the gar¬ 
dener had doubled his prices, so he was 
taking care of those things himself. He 
had been making repairs—painting, fix¬ 
ing sprinklers—anticipating the annual 
move north in the spring. 

“The house next door burned down 
three or four years ago,” he said, "and 
the rats were running around and the 
damn hippies were camping in the ruins. 

I finally had to go down to city hall to 
get ’em to clean it out.” He said his house 
had been broken into four times in the 
10 years since it was built, usually when 
he was away, but he now had a direct 
hookup with the police. He passed a rust¬ 
ing air conditioner. "Third one we’ve 
had,” he said. "The salt air does it.” 

He said he had sold his boat, but from 
his bedroom w indow he could watch the 
fishermen hauling in kingfish and dol¬ 
phin. In a huge recreation room down¬ 
stairs he indicated the evidence of his 
prowess as an outdoorsman—a onetime 
world record 15-pound bonefish, mounts 
of other game fish and heads of animals 
he had shot in Africa. The two elephant 
tusks, he said, “are too skinny to be 
worth much—only 40 or 50 pounds.” In 
one corner of the room was a set of drums 
his son Jack used to play; across the way 
was a bar with eight stools covered in 
simulated leopard skin. He said he nev¬ 
er saw a private bar as big as his own. 
Above the bar his wife Audrey had 
Scotch-taped a series of black-and-white 
pictures showing the definitive Sam 
Snead swing in a 40-sequence. “Audrey 
is a good housekeeper,” he said. 

"I made reservations at the Riverview 
for 7:30,” said Audrey Snead, a blonde, 
buxom woman dressed smartly in a white 
pants suit. "Their seafood is delicious. 
But if we eat any later Sam's liable to go 


to sleep. He never stops going all day, 
and then he goes to bed with the chick¬ 
ens, you know.” 

"Well, I'm 62, I need my rest,” said 
Sam. “Audrey's two years older'n me.” 

“That’s not true,” said Audrey, tak¬ 
ing the hook. "Sam was two years ahead 
of me in school, but he was so full of mis¬ 
chief, I mean just full of mischief, always 
running off chasing racoons and things, 
that I wound up two years ahead of him. 
My daddy wouldn't let me date him. We 
were teen-agers, but he thought I was too 
young.” 

Did Sam’s obsession for golf have any¬ 
thing to do with her father’s reticence? 

"Oh, no. Sam was a wonder-ful teach¬ 
er, everybody knew that from the start. 
I mean, he could teach any-body. He can 
get me out there now and tell me one lit¬ 
tle thing, and it just straightens me right 
out.” 

“I wouldn’t be a teaching pro,” Sam 
said. 

“Well, why not?" said Audrey. 
“Nothing wrong with it.” 

“Too much aggravation. Too many 
experts screwing people up. You listen 
to all that talk about this muscle over¬ 
powering that muscle and this pressure 
and that pressure, and a feller doesn’t 
even know how to hold the damn club. 
He’s liable to wrap it around his neck 
and kill himself before he learns 
anything.” 

“Everybody has to learn from some¬ 
body,” said Audrey. “Who would you 
go to?” 

“Nobody. Nobody knows more’n me 
about golf. I go to somebddy about my 
insurance and about my teeth. But I don’t 
go to anybody about golf.” 

They got ready to leave. Audrey said 
the big house had gotten a little lonely 
for her, but that their miniature pinscher 
Jo Jo was good company. "We got a Do¬ 
berman at the farm,” Sam said. "He 
wouldn't harm a fly.” 

“Yes he would,” said Audrey. “He'd 
bite.” 

“No, he wouldn’t, Audrey. He’s a 
cream puff." 

Their son Jack had lived there until he 
was married, commuting to Miami to fin¬ 
ish college, Audrey said. She still kept his 
room the way it was, with his yearbooks 
and pictures. There was a photograph of 
Jack with Sam in Africa. The picture 
showed a handsome young man with 
slightly crossed eyes. Audrey Snead said 
both boys. Jack, now 30, and Terry, 22, 


were born cross-eyed, and they couldn’t 
understand it because neither she nor 
Sam had eye trouble or even wore glasses. 

Jack was married and had two kids 
now, she said, and worked for his daddy 
in Hot Springs. 

What about Terry? 

“Terry’s retarded,” Snead said with¬ 
out hesitation. He said there had been a 
high fever at an early age. Terry had been 
in a home since he was five. 

“He’s a strong, fine-looking kid,” said 
Snead. “You look at him, and you’d 
think he was perfectly normal. He rec¬ 
ognizes me when he sees me, but that’s 
about all.” 

“He loves his daddy," said Audrey. 
“Yeah,” said Snead. His eyes were red 
around the edges. "But I’ll tell you, if 
they keep hiking those fees. I’m bring¬ 
ing him home. All they do is give him 
room and board, anyway. C’mon, let's 
go cat.” 

I've always said Sam Snead could bal¬ 
ance the U.S. budget, as smart as he is 
about money. / always said, “He made 
a million and saved three." One year / 
hand carried six dozen golf balls to Aus¬ 
tralia for the World Cup. A boy want¬ 
ed Sam to autograph one, and / gave it 
to him, and when Sam got it he said. 
Where'd you get this?" The boy said 
Corcoran gave it to him. Sam said, "/ 
don't autograph new ones. Get an old 
one. It's the same autograph." But if 
you asked him for $50,000 to make a 
business deal, and he trusted you, he'd 
sign right now. He did that with Ted 
Williams on that tackle business they 
had. Ted used to rib him all the time 
about baseball being the harder sport 
to play, having to hit a moving target 
and all. Sam said, " Yeah, but you don't 
have to play your foul balls." 

Fked Corcoran 

“Trouble with living here,” said Snead 
as he turned the Cadillac south on Ocean 
Boulevard, “is it’s too far to the golf 
course. Twenty-five minutes to Pine Tree. 
And there’re so many women there tak¬ 
ing up times. What I’d like is a club where 
there’s nothing but men.” 

"What about me?” said Audrey. “I 
play, too, you know.” 

“Well, you could join a club where 
there’s nothing but women.” 

"There isn’t any such thing, and you 
know it.” 

"Yeah, but it's a good idea," Sam said. 


He turned the air conditioner on and 
pushed buttons to raise the windows. His 
dinner guest asked if he ever thought of 
quitting tournament golf. 

■‘Never,” said Audrey. “They’ll have 
to carry him off. He plays too much now. 
He needs more rest. But he’ll never quit.” 

“Not as long as I enjoy it," said Sam. 
“I’d like to win one more tune-ament [he 
has won 150, more than anyone]. You 
know, it’s an amazing thing. I've won at 
least one every year since 1936.” 

"You didn't win one last year," said 
Audrey. 

“Yeah, I did. I won that par 3 before 
the Masters. No big deal, but all the good 
players were in it.” 

“I don’t remember that.” 

“Well, I won it, Audrey. Just let me 
tell it, please. If I’d averaged 30 putts a 
round, I’da won five tune-aments. Up to 
the Kemper I’d broken par in every one. 

I woulda won the Masters if I'd averaged 
30 putts. Johnny Miller averaged maybe 
25 or 21." 

“Oh, I like Miller, he’s a darling boy,” 
said Audrey. 

“Yeah, he’s a good one," said Sam. 

"What was it you said to him at the 
L.A. Open last year?” 

“Nothing, really. He got upset because 
he was playing poorly, and he started 
backhanding his putts, flipping the ball 
around, and I got him aside and I said, 
■Johnny, you're the U.S. Open champi¬ 
on. That’s a great honor. It’s one I never 
had. You should play as good as you can, 
whenever you play.’ Later on he thanked 
me.” 

What about the Open, he was asked. 
Does it still bother him that he never won 
it? 

"I coulda won it last year at Winged 
Foot. It was possible. I don't say it was 
probable, but it was possible. I had prac¬ 
tice rounds of 70-71-70, and was even 36 
after nine holes. Then I had to withdraw. 

I could hardly breathe. When they X- 
rayed, they found two broken ribs.” 

"Probably broke ’em when you had 
to jump off that tractor at the farm," Au¬ 
drey said. "He’da killed himself if he 
hadn’t jumped.” 

“Maybe. I heard something snap. But 
a 287 won the Open, and Winged Foot 
was my kind of course.” 

What about the other years? The oth¬ 
er Opens? 

Snead's eyes got round. 

“I have to think there were people who 
didn't want me to win. One year they out¬ 


lawed my caddie. Another time they 
paired me in the final threesome of the 
day, though I was still in contention. I 
can’t blame anybody but me for blow¬ 
ing two or three, but I have to think there 
were some people who were just as glad 
to see it happen. 

"The best golf I ever played, though, 
was right after the war when I came out 
of the service. I won five out of six tune- 
aments and lost the sixth in a double play¬ 
off with Mangrum. Nobody coulda beat 
me then. Hogan, Nicklaus, Palmer. No¬ 
body. But '49 and ‘50 were the best years 
for winning. I retired after that.” 

“You never retired.” 

"Audrey, I retired. I’d won more mon¬ 
ey than anybody that year. I’d won the 
Vardon Trophy for best average. I'd won 
more tune-aments. But Hogan got Play¬ 
er of the Year because he won the Open. 
I said. 'Well, shoot, if I do all that and 
they make somebody else Player of the 
Year, what’s (he use?’ So I quit.” 

“You didn't quit long.” 

“No.” 

The Riverview was crowded, but the 
waitress hailed them warmly and escort¬ 
ed the Sneads to a preferred table. Sam 
ordered the broiled snapper and Audrey 
the yellowtail. They were finished before 
nine. When the check came Sam grabbed 
it out of the hands of his guest. 

I don't get excited about athletes. We 
manage Miller , Heard, Casper and Hill 
and Don Sutton of the Dodgers, and I 
have them in my house, but l don't get 
excited about it. But Sam, he's differ¬ 
ent. When I'm with that old man I feel 
like I'm with a piece of history. 

Ed Barner 

Sam Snead crushed the box of cornflakes 
in his hands, opened it and spilled the 
crumbled contents into the bowl, then 
layered the top with bananas. 

"I don’t eat much lunch,” he said. “I 
like to keep my weight about 190. I'm 
about 195 now.” His thick fingers 
worked the spoon into the cereal. He was 
in the dining room of the golf club at Dis¬ 
ney World, an hour from tee off in the 
PGA Seniors tournament, which he had 
won six times. He complained that he had 
had to pay the greens fee for the practice 
rounds he had taken the two previous 
days. 

Tommy Boll, heavier and grayer than 
remembered, came by and the two men 
exchanged greetings. 
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“I talked him out of this thing one 
year." Snead said, grinning. “He stuck 
his head over my locker and said, ‘Hey, 
Nudie, what the hell you doing?' I said, 
‘Hey, what's the matter with you. Thun¬ 
der?' He said, ‘Whaddaya mean?’ I said, 
‘You look awful. You look green around 
the gills. I never saw you look so bad.’ 
'Well, hell, I don't feel good, Sam.’ ‘Gee 
whiz. Thunder, you don't look good.’ He 
went right out and withdrew, and he was 
the only guy in the tune-ament who could 
beat me." 

The tour, he said, had changed a lot 
since the days he and Bolt were big num¬ 
bers. “Motels made a difference," Snead 
said. “Everybody used to stay in the 
same place, sat around, got to know one 
another. I traveled with Johnny Bulla for 
about 4 years, splitting expenses. Now 
you never sec the same guy twice in one 
year unless you play with him. And the 
young guys are more conscientious. Used 
to be they'd shoot a 65 and blow up. Now 
they do it four days in a row. They’re 
more fit. They're in their rooms doing 
push-ups and eating Whcaties. Trouble 
is, you get so that’s all you think about, 
and somebody asks you your name, and 
you can't tell ’em. 

“I was always a loner. I liked to get 
away from it, to fish or hunt or watch a 
shoot-’em-up. I didn't hang around with 
anybody much, except Bulla. Hogan? 
You’d play a round with Hogan, and the 
only thing he’d say was, ‘You're away.’ 
But if you'd walk alongside him. you 
would hear him grunt, ‘Unh, unh,’ like 
he was talking to himself. I offered him 
a drink of water once at the Masters and 
he looked at me like I was crazy.” 

His companion noted that Snead had 
always seemed able to reduce golf to the 
most elemental level, to turn what was 
essentially a game of detachment (man 
against the beguiling irregularities of na¬ 
ture as produced by golf-course archi¬ 
tects) into an emotional contest of indi¬ 
viduals. At one time Snead won 13 
consecutive man-to-man match-play 
events on television and, with one excep¬ 
tion, had always beaten Hogan in match- 
play events and playoffs. 

“There are some guys, you know, you 
just figure if you go out there and look 
’em in the eye, you're gonna beat 'em,” 
said Snead. “Valerie [Hogan] told me 
one time, ‘We never relax until you're in 
the clubhouse.’ Hogan never said any¬ 
thing like that, of course. But that’s why 
I like to play with the guy I have to beat. 


Then I can watch him. See what he’s do¬ 
ing. You watch a guy long enough, you 
pick up a pattern. Docs he play fast? Docs 
he talk a lot? Does he waggle his club be¬ 
fore he hits? Then if he changes—a little 
hesitation, a little extra waggle you 
know you got him. Hogan did that over 
a putt when we were in a playoff at the 
Masters one year. Hesitated over a putt 
on the 16th. I knew I had him then. 

"C'mon,” Snead said, “let’s go see if 
I can put something together.” 

He went out into the Florida sun. He 
was wearing red-check pants, yellow 
shirt, blue sweater and black shoes. From 
the back he looked remarkably trim— 
his hips still slim, his torso broad and 
tapering with the familiar sloping shoul¬ 
ders and Alley Oop forearms. Only the 
paunch up front would give him away, 
and it was only a minor revelation. There 
are younger, rounder stomachs on the 
tour. 

Another one of the seniors hailed him. 
Sam said he was in his late 50s. “That 
old so-and-so. He hasn’t changed in 20 
years. The feller says, ‘He uses well.’ ” 
The man looked 10 years Snead's senior. 

Hell , yes, lie could still win one. If 
he's on lie still ploys os good os 99 ( " n 
of them on the tour. The thing is, he's 
always stayed with it. And he has the 
desire. At our age there's also the mat¬ 
ter of confidence, ft's a little like sex, 
one had performance and you begin to 
wonder. The thing about Sam is he's 
always correcting and experimenting, 
and he thinks he can do it. In the Se¬ 
niors a couple of years ago he had a 
268, and after every round he'd com¬ 
plain, "If I coulda putted, I'da had a 
59.” Hell, so could I. 

Julius Boros, Age 55, Golf Pro 

In the first round at Disney World, play¬ 
ing in a foursome with Ted Kroll, Chan¬ 
dler Harper and Doug Ford, Snead shot 
a 74. He would finish sixth. It was, he 
said, the first time in three weeks he was 
over par. He took nine putts on the first 
four holes and had two three-putt greens. 
He complained that the greens were 
rough. After the 6th hole, where he rolled 
in a 20-footer for a birdie, he said, “I'm 
hitting'em dead center, but they're roll¬ 
ing up and bouncing away.” 

He strode down the fairway as fast as 
some people trot, pacing off his shots, 
checking distances. When others putted 
he stood off to the side, his legs crossed. 


his ball in his hand, examining it as if he 
had never seen one. It was, of course, vin¬ 
tage Snead. 

As the round became irretrievable, he 
began talking to his shots. “That’s 
enough, that's enough," he said as his 
drive faded on the I Ith. The ball hit on 
the fairway and bounded into the rough. 
“Thank you, Lord,” he said. On one hole 
he flipped a club; on another he kicked 
one into the air. In his book, Snead said, 
“Show me the feller who walks along 
calmly after missing a kick-in putt, show¬ 
ing the world he’s under perfect control, 
yet burning inside, and I'll show you a 
feller who's going to lose.” 

Late in the day Snead and a friend went 
upstairs into the clubhouse lounge to 
have a beer. The lounge was packed, but 
Snead was recognized and quickly sur¬ 
rounded. Two beers were delivered to 
him simultaneously. He told a story 
about a mounted policeman and a park¬ 
ing ticket, and then one of his friends, 
an Italian with a blonde girl friend in 
short shorts, joined the group and bought 
him another beer. 

Snead asked the Italian if he'd heard 
the story about the guy "who wanted to 
be a Polack.” 

The Italian grinned, and Snead 
continued. 

“This old boy tells his doctor he’s tired 
of all the Polack jokes, that he has sym¬ 
pathy for 'em, and he wants to be one. 
The doc says, ‘It's all right, but we'll have 
to cut out half your brain to do it.’ The 
feller says, ‘O.K., go ahead.' But when 
he comes out of the anesthetic, the doc¬ 
tor is standing over him looking real wor¬ 
ried. The doc says, ‘I got something awful 
to tell you. Instead of half your brain, 
we took out three-fourths.' And the fel¬ 
ler slaps himself on the forehead and 
says, ‘Mama, mia!”’ 

The Italian's laughter mixed with the 
others, and Snead raised the side of his 
mouth with a grin and made his exit, de¬ 
positing an empty beer glass on a table 
near the door. 

"A damn 74," he said as he walked 
through the restaurant side of the lounge. 
“Well, tomorrow I'll just have to shoot 
a 66.” 

With that he swung his leg into the air 
in a perfect battement and kicked a met¬ 
al sign that was hanging by chains from 
the ceiling at the entrance to the restau¬ 
rant. The sign said trophy room, 
player's gallery. It was seven feet off 
the floor. end 
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If this speck of carbon black* were in 
your eye, you wouldn’t know it. But you can 
see its importance everywhere. Because 
carton black's unique properties strength¬ 
en rubber. 

They add longer life to windshield wiper 
blades. Extra strength to bumper guards. 
And thousands of miles of wear to your 
car’s tires. 

There are many ways to make carton 
black. Some costly. Some wasteful. Some 
environmentally unacceptable. 


But one company discovered a means of 
producing it from oil — which minimizes 
these problems. 

Who discovered this forerunner of 
the many processes now used to supply 
the world’s carbon black? 

The same company that makes fine 
products for your car. 

The Phillips 
Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 

The Performance Company 




Strengthened by carbon black, 
many of today stirescanrun 
40.000milesand more. 











Most 1975 GM, Ford, Chrysler 
and AMC cars must use 
lead-free gasoline. 


After years of talk, the lead-free age is 
finally here. The Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) has ruled that car makers 
must reduce carbon monoxide emissions 
by 83%, and hydrocarbon emmisions by 
90% in their 1975 models from the 
uncontrolled levels of 1960. 

To meet these requirements, most '75 
model cars (including many foreign cars) 
are equipped with a catalytic converter 
that changes harmful exhaust gases into 
harmless carbon dioxide and water vapor. 
But since lead particles will "poison" the 
converter, every '75 car that has one must 
use lead-free gasoline exclusively. 


In terms of mileage car makers claim 
you'll get better mileage with the '75 cars 
compared to the '73 and '74 models. GM 
says as much as 13% better, by shifting 
some of the "cleaning chores" to the 
catalytic converter. Engines have been 
recalibrated for lower idling speeds, 
quicker warm-ups, and smoother overall 
performance. 

Lead-Free Amoco®. 

Most cars made since 1971 are designed 
to run on low-octane gasoline. And 
Amoco lead-free gasoline is right for 
most of them. 


Now more than ever, "You expect more from Standard, and you get it."™ 


Hydrocarbons and carbon 
monoxide gases pass from the 
engine through the exhaust pipes. 



The catalyst converts them to 
harmless water vapor and 
carbon dioxide. 


The harmless water vapor and 
carbon dioxide are then 
discharged through the muffler 
and out of the tailpipe. 


Muffler 


Catalytic 

Converter 


Car Engine 



AMOCO: The Lead-Free Leader 


(0) Standard Oil Division of Amoco Oil Company 





NAIAD AGNES PLUNGED WOMEN INTO 
SPECTATOR SPORTS 100 YEARS AGO 

Since this year marks the centennial of 
women's participation in modern spec¬ 
tator sports, it would be unfair to deny a 
word of recognition to the young lady 
who started it all. 

Before 1875, women took part in 
sports, but usually in comparative pri¬ 
vacy. As early as the 16th century, Mary 
Queen of Scots lost her head over golf 
as well as politics, while in the 18th 
century England’s Queen Anne had a 
passion for horse racing. But it was not 
until 14-year-old Alice Agnes Beckwith 
jumped into the Thames 100 years ago 
that a woman raised—or lowered—her¬ 
self to the level of public jock. 

The idea that she was an innovator 
probably never occurred to Agnes, who 
had been swimming under the tutelage 
of her older brother William. He chal¬ 
lenged and often defeated champion 
swimmers of England, and Agnes saw no 
reason to deny herself similar glory just 
because she was a woman. 

Since there was a lack of feminine com¬ 
petition, Agnes began by testing her skill 
and endurance against the Thames. 
"Miss Beckwith left London Bridge yes¬ 
terday afternoon to swim to Greenwich, 
a distance by water of about six miles,” 
a London paper of Sept. I, 1875 report¬ 
ed. "For a powerful man the feat may 
not be an over-difficult one; but it is a 
test of some endurance for a slight young 
girl like the performer of yesterday.” Af¬ 
ter slightly more than an hour in the 
water, she arrived at Greenwich where 
"she was greatly cheered." 

Agnes’ glory was short-lived. Less than 
a week later another young woman, Emi¬ 
ly Parker, swam from London Bridge to 
Blackwall, nearly two miles farther than 
Agnes had gone. "During the progress 
down the river, pistols and small can¬ 
non were fired from various points, and 
the sailors in the ships cheered as the 
swimmer and the river mob which fol¬ 
lowed went past,” reported the London 
Standard. 

M4 


News of Agnes, Emily and subsequent 
“natatory events" soon reached America 
where it was brushed aside as a tem¬ 
porary form of mass insanity. “We hear 
of one young lady 14 years of age swim¬ 
ming five miles down the Thames,” 
remarked The New York Times on Sept. 
27, 1875. "Within a week another equal¬ 
ly young lady outbids her for popular 
favor by swimming seven miles in the 
same river, and immediately a subscrip¬ 
tion is raised to present her with a gold 
medal. Then two ladies swim from Shore- 
ham to Brighton, a distance of six miles; 
then a barman and a barber join hands 
on one Sunday after church, and, jump¬ 
ing off London Bridge, swim to Green¬ 
wich; then a man jumps off Westminster 
Bridge: and another off Cannon Street 
Bridge. ... It would almost seem that 
a large number of the people in that 
country just now are engaged either in 
jumping off bridges and performing 
swimming feats, or in contemplating 
them." 

The barbers and barmen soon faded 
from view, but for Agnes public swim¬ 
ming had become a way of life. Less than 
a year later she covered the 10 miles from 
Chelsea to Greenwich Pier while adding 
a touch of show biz to her act. As she 
passed beneath the Vauxhall Bridge "she 
several times passed her body through a 
hoop—a feat which elicited a special 
cheer,” reported the London Echo. 

Four years later Agnes turned up in 
the whale tank of the Royal Aquarium 
at Westminster to prove that she could 
stay afloat for 30 hours. Said the Stan¬ 
dard, "It was as refreshing as it was in¬ 
teresting to witness this graceful young 
‘Naiad,’ clad in her costume du bain of 
black silk trimmed with crimson, disport¬ 
ing herself in her aqueous abode.” 

England’s interest in Agnes' act soon 
palled, but the ever-resourceful Beckwith 
siblings hired an overseas manager and 
sailed for America. The City of Berlin de¬ 
posited them in New York in early June 
1883, where they were lionized. 

Their act was a more elaborate version 
of the Westminsterstay-afloat marathon. 
First William dived underwater and de¬ 
voured two sponge cakes without com¬ 
ing up for air. Then he drank a bottle of 
milk and smoked a pipe beneath the sur¬ 
face. Spectators at the Natatorium on 
45lh Street were impressed. "In fact, it 
would seem that he might as well stay 
under altogether, for if a man can eat, 
drink, and smoke underwater during the 


hot weather New York is at present ex¬ 
periencing, it is folly to come above the 
surface to be roasted," reported The New 
York Times. 

Agnes’ role was much more artistic. 
Clad in flesh-colored tights and a very 
decollete bodice, she walked in the wa¬ 
ter with her hands above her head and 
performed a routine known as “the 
prayer" by swimming with her feet while 
holding her hands clasped above her 
head. "This style of swimming," re¬ 
marked the Times, "is recommended for 
steamboat collisions and ocean wrecks, 
as it gives one an opportunity to pray 
for help while he or she paddles shore¬ 
ward." 

Later that month Agnes decided to 
crown her American visit with an exhi¬ 
bition of endurance swimming from 
Sandy Hook, N.J. to Rockaway Beach, 
N.Y., a distance of about 20 miles. The 
swim began shortly before 9 a.m. on June 
30, 1883, Agnes emerging from the cab¬ 
in of the steam launch Bonnie Doon and 
diving overboard. The steamer Sylvester 
soon appeared on the scene loaded with 
300 excursionists as well as a fife and 
drum corps. 

For a while all went well. Swimming 
at 24 strokes per minute, Agnes made 
steady progress until 11:30, when she 
paused to drink a cup of beef tea. About 
noon, the wind picked up and dark 
clouds ominously appeared. “Half an 
hour later, they burst, amid thunder and 
lightning, and poured torrents of rain 
upon her, as well as upon a dozen of sea¬ 
sick men who were distributed in atti¬ 
tudes of distress about the deck of the 
launch,” reported The New York Sun. 

After struggling for an hour without 
making noticeable headway, Agnes re¬ 
laxed to await a change in the conditions. 
But the storm continued. Much against 
her will, she was taken from the water 
shortly before two o’clock. 

“This is a swindle," she said angrily, 
accusing the pilot of the launch of not 
knowing the tides. Swimming with the 
sea instead of against it would have been 
a simple task even in the stormy weath¬ 
er, she maintained. As it was, she had 
made three-quarters of the distance 
before having to board the boat, a feat 
that New Yorkers accepted with appre¬ 
ciation and generosity. 

Agnes Beckwith slipped into obscurity 
soon afterward, but she had demonstrat¬ 
ed that participation in spectator sports 
need not be the monopoly of men. end 


Life insurance 
as a career? 

Certainly! 

Paul Willmann is a Great Southern General Agent in 
Seguin, Texas. He's taken an active part in just about 
every civic activity you can name. His career offers 
him an exciting challenge, the opportunity to 
help others and all the financial rewards 
he’s willing to work for, and time for his 
hobbies. He leads a full life. 

He puts his imagination and knowl¬ 
edge to work every day helping his 
clients solve the problems of educa¬ 
tion, security and retirement with 
freedom from financial worry. 



As a Great Southern General 
Agent, he is a well-trained and 
thoroughly competent insurance 
man. Why not call your Great 
Southern Agent? We think you 
will like him. 

Maybe you would like a career like Paul's. 
Why not ask him about it or write Bill 
Williams, C.L.U.. Box 1972. Houston. 
Texas 77001. 
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by a length over Colonel Power, at the Pair Grounds 
in New Orleans, 


A roundup of the week March 17-23 


COLLEGE basketball— PRINCETON became the 
first Ivy League team to win the National Invita¬ 
tion Tournament, defeating Providence 80-69 at 
Madison Square Garden. 

DELTA STATE ended Immaculata's three-year 
reign as AIAW champion by defeating the Mighty 
Macs 90-81 at Harrisonburg, Va. (pane 67). 


WESTERN TEXAS 
lege championship 
65-57. at Hutchinsoi 


won the National Junic 
by defeating Southern 
n, Kans. 


Col¬ 


in the senior division. I AN STEWART of Scotland 
captured the 12-km. senior race in 35:2'), BOBBY 
THOMAS of Glendale (Calif.) Community College 
took the 7.8-km. junior race in 21:00 and JULIE 
BROWN of UCLA won the 4-km. women s race in 
13:42. 


golf —LARRY ZIEGLER carded a seven-undcr-pnr 
65 for a 12-undcr-par 276 total, winning the Great¬ 
er Jacksonville Open by two strokes over .Hike Mor- 

ley and Mac McLendon. Ziegler look home $30,000. 


PRO BASKETBALL— NBA: In a re-run that has been 
playing for four straight years, the Boston Celtics 
again took the Atlantic Division championship. The 
clincher wasa90-8l defeat of the New York Knicks 
before a sellout crowd at Madison Square Garden. 
The Celtics also won three earlier contests aguinsl 
Houston, Detroit and Buffalo. The best the Braves 
could come up with during the week was a 117-112 
victory over Houston. whKh had beaten them four 
nights earlier. The Knicks defeated Los Angeles and 
Phoenix back to back before running into Boston. 
Cleveland, in a race with Mew York for a wild-card 
playoff spot, won three (New Orleans. Washington, 
Chicago), then lost to the Bullets 100-97. Washing¬ 
ton, which had already locked up the Central Di¬ 
vision, look two other games as well. Chicago con¬ 
tinued to lead the Midwesi with two wins and two 
losses. Golden State, longtime leader in the Pacific, 
was 3-1. Seattle 2-1 and Portland 4-1. 

ABA. The Denver Nuggets, who clinched the West¬ 
ern Division last week, continued impressively with 
victories over Kentucky. Virginia and Indiana. Den¬ 
ver had won 10 of its last 11 games, upping its home 
record to 36-2. In the East, the New York Nets put 
some distance (five games) between them and sec¬ 
ond-place Kentucky by winning four games, against 
Utah. Indiana (twice) and the Colonels. With that 
spurt the Nets just about locked up first place. 
The Colonels did not help their cause any by drop¬ 
ping all three of their games. The highlight of St. 
Louis' sole win was rookie Marvin Barnes hitting 
a career-high 54 points ir an overtime defeat ot 
Memphis. The Sounds won their other two games, 
while Virginia dropped three and won one. San An¬ 
tonio came out on top in both its contests, as Utah 
dropped two but defeated Kentucky 100-92. Like 
the Colonels, San Diego went winless. Indiana had 
a 2-3 record. 

bowling —DON HELLING of St. Louis defeated 
Jay Robinson 237-213 to win the PBA's Monroe 
Max-Air Open and $10,000 in New Orleans. 

iross-country — At the international champion¬ 
ships in Rabat, Morocco, the UNITED STATES 
won team titles in the junors' and women's divi¬ 
sions, while NEW ZEALAND look the team title 


hockey NHL: The Philadelphia Flyers, defending 
Stanley Cup champions and consistently the leader 
in the Patrick, became the first team to clinch a 
division title with a 4-0 shutout of Minnesota after 
earlier wins over Los Angeles and Washington. The 
New York Islanders, fighting to tuck in behind Phil¬ 
adelphia, tied Vancouver and defeated Kinsas City 
and Chicago (pane JO). In the tight Smythc race, 
Vancouver held first by a point with a 1-2-1 week 
as second-place Chicago went 1-2. Noiris leader 
Montreal defeated Atlanta 5-1 and Boston 2 I. but 
lost to Toronto 6-4. Los Angeles had a >1 record, 
including a 4-0 defeat of Pittsburgh in wkich Goal¬ 
ie Rogie Vachon posted his sixth shutout of the 
season. BulTalo strengthened its hold on first place 
in the Adams with triumphs over Torontc, the New 
fork Rangers and Kansas City. Boston vas in sec¬ 
ond with a 2-1 mark. An interesting fcotnole to 
the week was the announcement that the lowly 
Washington Capitals, with the worst season record 
in the league (6-62-5). were outdrawing the NBA 
Bullets, who had the best record in th-ir league 
(55-20). 

WHA: The Winnipeg Jets stayed in wild-card con¬ 
tention with victories over Edmonton, Vancouver, 
New England and Chicago. In the Whaler game, 
Golden Jet Bobby Hull came up with a goal and 
two assists to bring his season point total to 127, a 
record for the three-year-old league. Quebec, first 
in the Canadian, dropped three games, while second- 
place Toronto posted a I-1 mark to stay within six 
points of the Nordiqitcs. The Houston Acros were 
4-1, while New England was 1-3. Both teams have 
locked up their divisions. San Diego's scramble for 
a playolf berth was aided by victories over New Eng¬ 
land and Indianapolis, but the Mariners lost twice 
to Chicago. Vancouver, Edmonton and Minnesota 
each had one win. 

HORSE racing— GOLD AND MYRRH (S3I.20), 
a 14-to-1 long shot ridden by Walter U!um, cap¬ 
tured the $124,200 Gulfstream Park Ham leap by a 
neck over favorite Proud and Bold, covering the I /a 
miles in 2:01 at Hallandale. Fla. 

MASTER DERBY (SI0.80), Darrell McHarguc up, 
won the I %-milc SI00.000 Louisiana Derby in 1:49K 


MOTOR SPORTS RICHARD PETTY, driving a 
Dodge, claimed his first Atlanta 500 victory, edging 
Buddy Baker by .6 seconds on the 1.52-mile Atlan¬ 
ta International Raccwav. Petty averaged 133.496 
mph and earned $16,500. 


Skiing— GUSTAVO THOENI of Italy won his 
fourth World Cup by defeating Ingcniar Slcnmark 
of Sweden, at Val Gardena, Italy (page 62). 


Tennis VIRGINIA WADE earned SIS.000, defeat¬ 
ing Martina Navratilova, the Czech star who was 
forced to retire with an ankle injury, in the finals of 
the Virginia Slims of Dallas tournament, 2-6, 7-6, 


track a field In an extraordinary double. BEN 
JIPCHO of Kenya set professional indoor records 
in both the two mile (8:27) and the mile (3:56.2). 
which also was the third-fastest indoor lime ever, at 
the ITA meet in Los Angeles (page 2S). 


MILEPOSTS —RESIGNED: EDDIE DONOVAN, ns 
general manager of the NBA Buffalo Braves, after 
reportedly agreeing to become general manager of 
the New York Knicks. Donovan was formerly coach 
(1961-64) and general manager (1964-70) of the 


RESIGNED: TATES LOCKE. 38. as head basket¬ 
ball coach at Clemson. which is under investigation 
by the NCAA for possible recruiting violations. 


DIED: JAMES (Babe) MCCARTHY. 51. head bas¬ 
ketball coach at Mississippi Stale (1955-65), of the 
ABA Kentucky Colonels (1973-74) and of three oth¬ 
er ABA teams; of cancer; in Baldwyn. Miss. 
DIED: JOE (Ducky) MEDWICK, 63, the last Na¬ 
tional Leaguer to win batting’s triple crown (1937); 
of a heart attack; in St. Petersburg, Fla. A Hall of 
Earner, he played 17 seasons with four teams the 
St. Louis Cardinals (1932-40, 1947-48) Brooklyn 
Dodgers (1940-4.1. )946), New York Grants <194J- 
45) and Boston Braves (1945)—compiling a lifetime 
batting average of .324. 


DIED: CLARENCE (Biggie) MUNN. 66. athletic 
director (1954-71) and head football coach <1947- 
51) at Michigan Slate and an AU-America guard at 
Minncsoiu (1931); after suffering a stroke; in East 
Lansing, Mich. 


DIED ASA BUSHNELL, 75, commissioner of the 
Eastern College Athletic Conference (1938-70). sec¬ 
retary of the U.S. Olympic Committee (1945-65); 
of a heart attack; in Princeton, N.J. 


CREDITS 

22, 23—Shecdy & long. Heinz Klueimeiet; 25—Jomes 
Orate; 26. 27 - Walter loan Jr. 121, fred Kaplan-Black 
Stor (3), Herb Scharfmon; 28-29—John G. Zimmetmon; 
56—John loconoj 67-Roy DeCoravO; 85 R- kell- 
ner-Ouod Angles, Tom Hobbord-Cincinnali Enquirer. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



PETER MUMFORD, a 

freshman at Champlain 
College in Burlington, 
V:., led his school to the 
national junior-college 

championship at Great 
Gorge, NJ. Mumford 
won the giant slalom 
ard downhill and was 
third in the slalom in 
the three-day event. 



CHARLES HEI9ERY, a 

senior at Ncligh (Neb.) 
High, posted a27-0 rec¬ 
ord in the heavyweight 
wrestling class this sea¬ 
son anti was ihc stale 
champ for a second 
consecutive year. Hen- 
cry had 23 straight pins 
in the regular season, 
wrestling an average of 
1.22 minutes per match. 



CINDY Hiester, a ju¬ 
nior at West Chester 
(Pa.) State College, set 
a pool record for both 
men and women in 

three-meter diving with 
a 284.55 in a home meet 
against the Princeton 
women’s team. Co-cap- 
tain of her team, she is 
All-America in three- 
meter competition. 


r-f-f 



DAN DOELLMAN, a 

6'7" senior forward at 
Roger Bacon High in 
Cincinnati, scored 47 
points in his final reg¬ 
ular-season game, giv¬ 
ing him the city scoring 
tit c with 483 points, a 
26.7 average and the 
school’s career scoring 
record. His postseason 
average was 23 points. 



ROD BERRY, a fresh¬ 
man at Redwood High 
in Larkspur, Calif., set 
a world record in the 
three-mile run lor boys 
14 and under (15:03.8) 
in a meet at the College 
of San Mateo Berry, 
who is 5'4" and 100 
pounds, was undefeat¬ 
ed in the cross-country 
season. 



GINNY AKABANE,28,a 

legal assistant from 
Rochester, N.Y. and 
two-time Canadian 
champion, won the 
U.S. national women’s 
squash racquets singles 
championship by de¬ 
feating Barbara Mallby 
of Jenkintown, Pa., 17- 
15,16-17,13-16,15-11, 
15-11, in Rochester. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


ONLY IN THE ACC 

Sir: 

Congratulations on a fabulous article on 
the ACC tournament ( Run Down by a Ford, 
March 17). Those of us who arc Carolina 
fans have been waiting for three years for a 
story like this. Barry McDermott should be 
given a life membership in the ACC Tour¬ 
nament Cardiac Arrest Ward. 

After reading wire-service accounts of the 
final game I was glad to find the whole story 
in your magazine. The papers told about the 
inability of Superman (alias David Thomp¬ 
son of North Carolina State) to play 100' 
in the finals. While it is true that he played 
below par, we Carolina fans would like to 
think it was Walter Davis' defense that did 
the job. 

And speaking of injuries, let it be known 
that Mitch Kupchak played the entire tour¬ 
nament and most of the last half of the reg¬ 
ular season with a sore back. Ed Stahl, the 
sixth man, had a foot so sore that he was 
not even expected to play in the first two 
games of the tournament. And when you 
hear that Thompson was exhausted, you tend 
to wonder what Phil Ford was. After all, 
Ford handled the ball for almost all of the 
last halves of the final two games, and time 
after time went to the free-throw line and 
hit pressure foul shot after pressure foul shot. 

I think it can be said that, for a freshman, 
Phil Ford did a pretty good job. 

David Poole 

Gastonia, N.C. 

Sir: 

Some of college basketball's finest players 
have butted heads in the ACC tournament— 
Charlie Scott, John Roche, Bob McAdoo, 
Tom McMillen—but the greatest of all is the 
man out of the foothills of Shelby, N.C., Da¬ 
vid Thompson. He is the kind of player who 
generates excitement even in warmup drills. 
No one could forget his seemingly effortless 
style—soaring above the basket, cradling a 
pass from one of his teammates and drop¬ 
ping the ball gently through the hoop. Your 
article quoted David as saying, “It's an emp¬ 
ty feeling to go out a loser.” He should be 
reassured that no one considers him to be 
anything but a winner. 

Warren K. Anderson Jr. 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Sir: 

Mo Rivers’ comment about how fired up 
other teams have been against the Wolfpack 
this year and the fact that N.C. State did 
not make the NCAA tournament point up 


one thing: UCLA's accomplishment of the 
last decade is one of those rare sporting feats 
that become more incredible with the pas¬ 
sage of lime. 

Leif Johnson 

Garden Grove, Calif. 

MID-AMERICANS 

Sir: 

In regard to the article Atop the Pack in 
the MAC (March 17), we feel that Dan Lev¬ 
in has a lot of gall to suggest that Central 
Michigan University should dedicate its 
Mid-American Conference title to Bowling 
Green's Jeff Montgomery. 

Do you realize that you mentioned Mont¬ 
gomery more than 20 times in an article 
about Central Michigan without giving fair 
recognition to Central's Dan Roundfield? 
Roundfield happens to be in the company 
of Wayne Embry and Nate Thurmond in that 
he has 1,000 rebounds and 1,000 points and 
is only the fourth person in the MAC to have 
done so. 

You also barely mentioned other out¬ 
standing CMU cagers such as’James McEl- 
roy, twice MAC Player of the Week, who is 
at least as talented as Montgomery, and Russ 
Davis, who missed practice the week before 
the game as a result of the flu, yet still man¬ 
aged some exceptional play. 

Jon Erickson 
Steve Howard 
Bob Hobohn 
Allan M. Schultz 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Sir: 

What about the fact that three of the top 
eight scorers in the MAC (Jim Helmink, Jim 
McElroy and Danny Roundfield) play for 
Central Michigan? What about the 140-odd 
assists this season for Jim McElroy? What 
about the countless blocked shots by Danny 
Roundfield? 

Dedicate the MAC crown to Jeff Mont¬ 
gomery? I'd like to dedicate it to hard work, 
good basketball and the Central Michigan 
University basketball team. Congratula¬ 
tions, CMU. 

Keith Peterson 

Kalkaska, Mich. 

Sir: 

Thanks for the recognition of MAC bas¬ 
ketball and especially Bowling Green. Your 
description of Montgomery was especially 
amusing and long-awaiied. 

Ward Coffman 

Bowling Green, Ohio 


SEA POWER 

Sir: 

As a regular reader of your magazine, I 
was very much impressed with Carleton 
Mitchell's article Float Like a Butterfly 
(March 10). It presents an exciting picture 
of ocean racing, which too few of us arc able 
to experience. 

Robert D. Whitiord 

Ada, Ohio 
Sir: 

Regarding Carleton Mitchell's article on 
the Southern Ocean Racing Conference, 
both Stinger and Inflation were built in the 
last six months by our company. Both boats 
were designed by Doug Peterson. It has been 
a while since the same yard and the same 
designer have designed and built the first- 
and second-place finishers. This is quite an 
accomplishment. 

William R. Munster 
Representative 
Eichcnlaub Yachts, Inc. 

San Diego 

AWESOME AUSSIES 

Sir: 

Thank you for two good articles on the 
Australians and World Cup tennis. Arthur 
Ashe (A Shout Jor Those Aussies, March 10) 
showed that he is a gentleman and that he has 
a great affection for the Aussies. They re¬ 
turned the favor in Hartford by beating Ar¬ 
thur twice in cup play ( Another Aussie Blow¬ 
out, March 17). 

Having run in Trinity College-Amherst 
cross-country meets many years ago, I think 
Hartford must have been blase. 1 don't re¬ 
call the fans trembling with excitement as Joe 
Jares suggests. After all these years it is nice 
to know that we were appreciated. 

Bob Elrick 
Trinity ’42 

Wethersfield, Conn. 

Sir: 

The Arthur Ashe article gave us an insight 
into the beautiful Aussie tennis fanaticism 
that has raised the level of world tennis for 
so many years. 

Gene A. Gerber, D.D.S. 

Annapolis, Md. 

PRODUCTS OF MOUNT VERNON 

Sir: 

Some weeks ago you had a Scorecard item 
("Their Town,” Jan. 20) about three college 
basketball players who played on the same 
1971 East Chicago, Ind. high school team. 

continued 
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National Car Rental’s inspection system 
stood uo to DonRickles’inspection. 


maintenance 
CHECK-LIST 

U-OUTS.M i GLASS CLeI^AUL ABOUND 

^TIRE CONDITION OKAY 
yf SPARE TIRE 4 TOOLS IN TRUNK 
& BHAKES. LIGHTS & TURN SIGNALS WORK 
ja'FLUID LEVELS OKAY 
^INSIDE CLEAN & ASHTRAYS EMPTY 
^''WINDSHIELD WIPERS 4 WASHERS WORK 
^RADIO 4 HORN OPERATIONAL 
0^AIR CONDITIONER 4 HEATER WORKING 
p'SEAT BELTS OPERATIONAL 


HAVE CHECKEPfl ND si* 
SERVICEMAN --Wl/*'-' 

a e 


It’s hard to find something wrong with a car you rent 
from National Car Rental. Even if you’re the type of guy 
who’s looking for problems. On each one of our cars you’ll 
find a maintenance check-list hanging 
from the rear-view mirror.* 

On the check-list there are ten ^ _ 

items essential to your comfort and ^ 
convenience—and each gets checked off \jp' ™ 
and signed by our service agent when it is in proper order. 

0 And, of course, National still offers S&H Green 
Stamps on I'.S. rentals. 

To reserve a GM or other fine car, call your travel 
consultant or our toll-free number, 800-328-45677 




This tag certifies the condition 
of the car you rent in writing. 


’At participating locations, tIn Minnesota and Canada call 612-830-2345 collect. ©National Car Rental System. 
Inc., 1975 (in Canada it’sTilden Rent-A-Car, in Europe, Africa and the Middle East it’s Europcar). 
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Tennis 
buffs 
do it in 
Tampa 


They've discovered a vocation 
headquarters minutes from 
Florida's Gulf beaches where 
major resorts and fine hotels 
take tennis as seriously as you 
do. With everything from 
resident pros to sharpen your 
game to lighted courts for 
extending the fun of a Florida 
day well into the night. 


Tennis, golf, fresh and salt 
water fishing are at your 
doorstep in Tampa. And 
because most of Florida's 
best attractions are within 
a 90-minute drive, Tampa 
is the ideal Florida vacation 
headquarters for you and your 
family. For free vacation 
information, write; Sports 
Headquarters, Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce, R O. 
Box 420, Tampa, FL 33601 


While in Florida . 

see as much ot Florida as you can 


IliOHillil 


Four players on the 197] Mount Vernon 
(N.Y.) High School team started for major 
college teams that all went to postseason 
tournaments in 1974. One of them, Gus Wil¬ 
liams of USC, has been named one of the 10 
best U.S. players. Rudy I lacked of Syracuse 
will certainly be a high draft choice and Earl 
Tatum, a junior at Marquette, has played a 
major role in the Warriors' success. The 
fourth Mount Vernon starter, Mike Young, 
has been a steady performer for Manhattan 
College. 

In the annals of high school basketball 
there have been several exceptional teams 
that have had two players who went on to 
highly acclaimed college careers. Hut rarely 
have four players from the same high school 
team ever starred as collegians. 

MalGissen 

Richland Center, W'is. 

BEWARE THE COLD (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I hope that the pertinent article on hypo¬ 
thermia [Growing Weak by Degrees, March 
10) drew the attention of many outdoor life 
devotees. A word of caution, however, re¬ 
garding the suggested treatment of external 
rewarming in hot water. In the physiological 
adjustment to a cold environment the cir¬ 
culatory changes include constriction of 
blood vessels near the body surface to pre¬ 
serve core body heal vital to heart function 
at the progressive expense of the skin and 
the extremities. If the victim of hypothermia 
is submerged in hot water, the skin capil¬ 
laries quickly reopen, allowing blood to flow 
back to the cooled outer parts of the body. 
The immediate result is a substantial loss of 
heat from the blood pool to the tissues. Upon 
return to the heart the blood, if cooled to a 
critical point, may trigger fibrillation and 
sudden death. This potential danger can be 
averted by a very gradual external warmup 
starting with water of below-normal body 
temperature, preferably under competent 
medical supervision. 

Jan Daijljn, M.D. 

Stockholm 

Sir: 

1 was fascinated by the article as I was in 
a disaster where the water temperature was 
the same as it was at the sinking of the Greek 
liner Lakonia, 65°. The article gave very good 
advice: if you have to go into the water, keep 
your clothes on. 

I was aboard the escort carrier U.S.S. Bis¬ 
marck Sea, CVE 95, when we took two Ka¬ 
mikaze hits at JrvoJima. The ship blew away 
aft of the forward elevator, taking most of 
our life rafts, so we found ourselves in the 
water, at night, with nothing but life belts 
and a handful of small rafts from the air¬ 
planes. 1 had been a runner and was in good 
shape, but in spite of the fact that I was wear¬ 
ing a T shirt, a khaki shirt, a sweat shirt and 


a fur-lined jacket, after three hours | had 
about had it. Sixty-five degrees doesn't sound 
very cold, but after that amount of time we 
were nearly frozen. Anybody who had tak¬ 
en oil' his clothes was long gone. 

Hypothermia explains why we lost so 
many good athletes, such as my boss. Lieut. 
Commander Mack Tharpc, the assistant air 
officer who had been line coach at Georgia 
Tech. 

I still have my jacket, flight-deck shoesand 
life belt in my closet and am thankful I had 
been to a good Navy survival course. For 
those of us who got through that mess, the 
rest of life has been a lovely bonus. 

Ward H. Patton Jr. 

Publisher 

Mobile Living 

Sarasota, Fla. 

Sir: 

Your article left out the most important 
caveat. If stranded in freezing weather, nev¬ 
er drink cold water or melt snow in your 
mouth to obtain water. 

I forget the exact formula, but the energy 
used to melt the snow rapidly contributes to 
the lowering of the body temperature. A 
short time ago in Oregon a couple and their 
young baby were stranded in the snow in the 
forest service region a short distance from 
Portland. The mother melted snow in her 
mouth and drank the cold water so that she 
could continue to nurse the baby. As a re¬ 
sult she was dead by the time rescuers ar¬ 
rived. The husband and the baby, however, 
had not melted snow in their mouths and 
survived. 

Thomas F. Levak 

Portland, Ore. 

IN CHARLIE’S CORNER 

Sir: 

It is quite true that Charlie Goldman was 
very proud of Rocky Marciano, but that was 
not, as Mark Kram slated ( The One-Minute 
Angels, Feb. 17), ''all he had left" at the time 
of his death. There was a very marvelous part 
of Charlie Goldman that not everybody was 
cognizant of. Charlie was a family man. 
True, he never did marry, but he gave and 
received love from his sister and her spouse, 
his brother and his spouse, his nieces and 
nephews and numerous grandnieces and 
grandnephews. 

It can be said of Charlie Goldman, 
“Greater love hath no trainer." It can also 
be said, greater love hath no relative. 

Cynthia Goldman Baum 

Clayton, Mo. 

TOSS-UP 

Sir: 

Finally, Frisbcc is getting long overdue 
recognition as a demanding sport ("They 
Are My Life and My Wife", Feb. 24). 1 have 
been a devotee since my mother found one 
continued 
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One of the beautiful things 
about a Delco stereo tape 
deck is it’s out of sight until 
you’re ready to use it. 

Then simply insert a tape 
cartridge through the radio 
dial. Presto! Your favorite 
music in Delco’s sensational 
8-track stereo sound. 

When you’re through 


pull out the tape, and the 
full-size, easy-to-read radio 
dial reappears. 

Delco sound systems are 
built to the quality 
standards of the DC 

people who build Clnfftf 

Chevrolet, Buick, liIBCI 

Oldsmobile, i_m| 

I Pontiac and 

Cadillac pas' LiU _ 
senger cars, Division of ( 
as well as 

Chevrolet and GMC 
trucks. 

IP* Two good examples 
of the quality built into 


Delco’s disappearing 8-track 
stereo tape deck are dual 
drive belts and a heavy fly- 
re wheel, which diminish “wow’ 
and “flutter”. The 
Delco result is sensational 


Electronics 


Division of General Motors 


——g—— sound. 

HIIIG5 When ordering 
p»| your new GM car, 

I GM I let your dealer know 
_ LmJ you want to order 

leral Motors a Delc ° AM 

or AM/FM stereo 
radio with a disappearing 
tape deck. Insist on Delco. 

It’s the sound choice in 
stereo listening pleasure. 


Delco Electronics. 
The sound of General Motors. 


Delco stereo tape decks 
are out of sight 


'Check your dealer lor specific Delco radio availability by car model. Shown here- Pontiac AM/FM stereo with stereo tape deck, 






THEJACK NICKLAUS 
GOLDEN BEAR 
GOLF BALL 

A championship caliber golf ball 
combining a super tough Surlyn ,M 
cover with a special Hi-Energy solid 
center to give you greater distance 
and durability. Play it. See why 
it's good enough to carry the Jack 
Nicklaus trademark. For the name 
of your local Golden Bear Golf 
Center, call toll free 800-447-4700. 

I In Illinois coll 600-322-44001 

'Good golf needs good 
equipment. I've stayed 
with one brand all my 
life... MacGregor. 

Now we've ^—-- 

teamed up" 

Jack Nicklaus 


Change of 
Address & 
Order Form 

If you’re moving, please let us know 4 weeks in advance. 


Attach your present mailing label 
here and fill in your new address below. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Time & Life Building. Chicago, Illinois 60611 

For even taster service on this or other matters concerning your subscription — 
billing, renewal, complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll free 

800 - 621-8200 

(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

One year subscription in the United States. Canada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands is $14 Military personnel anywhere in the world. $10 All others. $18 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
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of the disks on a clearance (able at Wool- 
worth's nearly 20 years ago. 

Although l was fascinated by the entire 
article on John Kirkland and Victor Mala- 
fronte, I must question your classifying them 
as the first professional players. In 1964 1 
demonstrated Frisbecs 72 hours a week at 
the New York World's Fair with a family 
from California. We had tremendous audi¬ 
ences in The Better Living Center and one 
day sold more than 1,200 Frisbecs. In 1965 
I managed a group of college students doing 
the same thing. Many people called our act 
the best at the fair. 1 also believe that Picaso 
of Ringling Bros, and Barnum & Bailey Cir¬ 
cus should he considered a professional play¬ 
er. 1 have never seen anyone better. 

Speaking of records. I wonder if anyone 
has surpassed my 105 consecutive linger 
catches? 

David J. Cowls. 

Associate Professor of Geography 

University of South Carolina 
Columbia, S.C. 

Sir: 

I feel obligated to point out that you failed 
to mention the most popular version of the 
game. Ultimate Frisbce. which is played at 
nearly 40 major colleges (mostly in the Fast) 
and is growing at an unbelievable rate. Ul¬ 
timate Frisbce is a field sport played by two 
teams of seven men and or women. It com¬ 
bines aspects of hockey, soccer and football. 
A goal is scored by completing a pass into 
the offensive end /one, a player cannot run 
with the Frisbce and turnovers occur when¬ 
ever there is an incomplete pass. 

Ir\ Kalb 

Captain 

Rutgers Frisbce Team 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sir: 

I have never in my life been so insulted 
by one article. The word sport has been 
abused. I play football, baseball and basket¬ 
ball in high school. My buddies and I work 
hard from August till June playing real 
sports. We thought we were accomplishing 
something. But when we are put in the same 
category as Frisbce players, I get nauseated. 

People who can't succeed in real sports 
have to resort to the easiest, least physically 
draining joke they can find and try to pass it 
otf as a sport. If Frisbee throwing is going 
to be considered a sport, then why not in¬ 
clude skimming stones across a lake? Or 
make banana peeling a sport'- Thank you for 
insulting my intelligence. 

Pat O'Malley 

Pittsburgh 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Lin Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 











\bu need money for retirement 
\bur family needs protection. 
One policy provides both. 



NewYork Life’s 
Something-to-retire-on 
Policy. 

What are you doing to prepare for a 
more comfortable retirement? Accumu¬ 
lating stocks? Real estate? Oil wells 
or gold? 

Any one of these, or all of them, 
may help. 

But there is only one thing that can 
provide the money that your family 


would need now if you should die. Or 
give you a guaranteed income when 
you're ready for retirement, if 
you live. 

That’s life insurance. 

Tell your New York Life Agent that 
you want “something to retire on’,’ and 
he or she will develop a life insurance 
program that will protect your family 
today. And provide a retirement 
income tomorrow. 

Guaranteed! No matter what the stock 
market—or any other market—does. 

Our something-to-retire-on policy. It’s 
just one of the imaginative uses of cash- 
value life insurance that can provide 

financial security for your _ 

family. Ask your New York Life ly 
Agent for details soon. pAwSC 

We guarantee tomorrow today. I 


New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10010 Life, Health. Disability Income, and Group Insurance, AnnuiDes. Pension Plans 














The luxury car all automotive engineers would 
design if the automobile companies would let them 


In an age of mass-produced status 
symbols and marketing wizardry, the 
engineers of the Bavarian Motor Works 
concentrate on building the best driving 
machines it is physically and technically 
possible to build, 

Irrespective of passing fashion or 
price. 

And, as a feat of pure engineering 
intelligence—as a luxury automobile 
perfect for its time-the new BMW 530 i 
may well be unequaled in all the world. 

Our status symbol is under the 
hood, not on it. 

If BMW is known for anything, it is 
superb, innovative engineering. 

With all its ultimate good sense, the 
530 i not only exemplifies the 
extraordinary performance and feel so 
characteristic of BMW, it exceeds it. 

Its 3-liter, fuel-injected engine- 
small when compared to domestic 
behemoths-develops smooth, reliable, 
turbine-like power. 

With a maximum of fuel economy 
and a minimum of pollution. 

Safety, more than just brute 
strength. 

The BMW 530 i is not designed 
merely to meet the legal requirements, 
but to surpass them. 

Steel belted radial tires are 
standard equipment. 

A dual twin-circuit, four-wheel, disc¬ 


braking system provides adequate 
braking power-actually more than the 
lawprescribes-even if one of the two 
systems should fail. 

A steel passenger safety cell and 
computer determined “crush zones” 
combine to minimize injury, should an 
accident prove unavoidable. 

Luxury,functional not frivolous. 

While the interior of the average 
luxury car is decorated by stylists, the 
interior of the BMW 530 i is designed by 
engineers to prevent driver fatigue. 

All seats have an orthopedically 
molded shape. 

All instruments are mounted within 
the driver’s field of vision. 

All controls are within easy reach. 

In a time when the concept of the 
automobile has taken many irrelevant 
side roads, the BMW is built to be an 
extraordinary driving machine, A unique 
harmony, if you will, of performance, 
safety and comfort, 

And the result? So unusual that 
Motor Trend magazine flatly proclaims 
BMW to be “... unexcelled among the 
world’s automobiles.” 

The ultimate driving machine. 



Bavarian Motor Works, Munich,Germany. 


Sole U S Importer ol automobiles Hoffman Motors Corporation, Hottman Pia/a. Montvale. N.J 07645 and 12541 Beatrice Street. Los Angeles. Calif. 90066. 



Introducing the 
BMW530I 
















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




A lot of good taste 
that comes easy 
through the Micronite filter. 


18 mg."tar"l.2 mg.nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Oct.74. 



•0 lot itlord 1975 

Come for 

You’ll stay 

the filter. 

for the taste. 







